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THE 

MAN OF THE WORLD. 

PART I. — CONTINUED. 



CHAP. XVII. 



His Father is acquainted with Annedys situation* 
His behaviour in consequence of it. 

That letter to old Annesly, which Sin- 
dall had undertaken to write, he found a 
more difficult task than at first he imagi- 
ned. . The solicitude of his friendship might 
have been easily expressed on more com- 
mon occasions, and hypocrisy to him was 
usually no unpleasing garb ; but at this 
crisis of Annesly's fate, there were feel- 
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now remember, that there is another Fa- 
ther, whose pardon is more momentous." 

Harriet having therefore intrusted her 
father to the friendship of Mrs Wistanly, 
set out, accompanied by a niece of that 
gentlewoman's, who had been on a visit 
to her aunt^ for the metropoUs, where 
she arrived a few days before that which 
was appointed for the trial of her unhap- 
py brother. 

Though it was late in the evening when 
they reached London, yet Harriet's im- 
patience would not suffer her to sleep till 
she had seen the poor prisoner ; and, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of her 
companion, to whom her aunt had re- 
commended the tenderest concern about 
her young friend, she called a hackney- 
coach immediately, to convey her to the 
place in which Annesly was confined^ 
and her fellow-traveller, when her dissua- 
sions to going had failed, very obligingly 
offered to accompany her. 



^ 

* 
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They were conducted^ by the turnkey, 
through a gloomy passage, to the wretch- 
ed apartment which Annesly occupied : 
they found him sitting at a little table, on 
which he leaned, with his hands cover* 
ing his face. When they entered, he did 
not change his posture 3 but on the turn- 
key's speaking, (for his sister was unable 
to speak,) he started up, and exhibited a 
countenance pale and haggard, his eyes 
blood-shot, and his hair dishevelled. On 
discovering his sister, a blush crossed his 
cheek, and the horror of his aspect was 
lost in something milder and more pite- 
ous — " Oh ! my Billy !'* she cried, and 
sprung forward to embrace him : " This 
is too much," said he ; " leave, and for- 
get a wretch unworthy the name of thy' 
brother."—" Would my Billy kill me 
quite ? this frightful place has almost 
killed me already ! Alas ! Billy, my 
dearest father !" — " Oh ! Harriet, that 
name, that namje ! speak not of my fa* 
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ther !" — " Ah !" said she, " if you knew 
his goodness ; he sent me to comfort 
and support my brother ; he sent me 
from himself, stretched on a sick-bed, 
where his Harriet should have tend- 
ed him." — " Oh ! cursed, cursed !" — 
" Nay, do not curse, my Billy, he sends 
you none ; his prayers, his blessings rise 
for you to heaven; his forgiveness he 
bade me convey you, and tell you to 
seek that of the Father of all goodness !■' 
— His sister's hands were clasped in his ; 
he lifted both together : " If thou canst 
hear me," said he, — '* I dare not pray 
for myself; but spare a father, whom my 
crimes have made miserable ; let me abide 
the wrath I have deserved, but weigh not 
down his age for my offences ; punish it 
not with the remembrance of me !" He 
fell on his sister's neck, and they mingled 
their tears ; nor could the young lady who 
attended Harriet, or the jailor himself, for- 
bear accompanying them : this last^ how- 
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ever, recovered himself rather sooner than 
the other, and reminded them, that it was 
late, and that he must lock up for the 
night. — " Good-night then, my Harriet," 
said Annesly. " And must we separate ?" 
answered his sister ; " could I not sit and 
support that distracted head, and close 
those haggard eyes ?" — " Let me entreat 
you," returned her brother, " to leave me, 
and compose yourself after the fiatigues of 
your journey, and the perturbation of your 
mind. I feel myself comforted and refresh- 
ed by the sight of my Harriet : I will try 
to sleep myself, which I have not done 
these four gloomy nights, unless perhaps 
for a few moments, when the torture of 
my dreams made waking a deliverance. 
Good-night, my dearest Harriet." She 
could not say, good-night ; but she wept 
it. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

His Sister pays him another visit. A description 
of what passed in the Prison. 

It was late before Harriet could think 

• 

even of going to bed, and later before her 
mind could be quieted enough to allow 
her any sleep. But nature was at last 
worn out; and the fatigue of her journey, 
together with the conflict of her soul in 
the visit she had just made, had so ex- 
hausted her, that it was towards noon 
next day before she awaked. After ha- 
ving chid herself for her neglect, she hur- 
ried away to her much-loved brother, 
whom she found attended by that ba- 
ronet, to whose good offices I have had 
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SO frequent occasion to show him indebt- 
ed in the course of my story. 

At sight of him, her cheek was flushed 
with the mingled glow of shame for her 
brother, and gratitude towards his bene- 
factor. He advanced to salute her ; when, 
with the tears starting into her eyes, she 
fell on her knees before him, and poured 
forth a prayer of blessings on his head. 
There could not perhaps be a figure more 
lovely, or more striking, than that which 
she then exhibited. The lustre of her eyes, 
tieightened by those tears with which the 
overflowing of her heart supplied them ; 
the glow of her complexion, animated 
with the suffusion of tenderness and gra- 
titude ; these, joined to the easy negli- 
gence of her dark-brown locks, that waved 
in ringlets on her panting bosom, made 
altogether such an assemblage as beauty 
is a word too weak for. So forcibly in- 
deed was Sindall struck with it, that some 
little time passed before he thought of 
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lifting her from the ground : he looked 
his very soul at every glance ; but it was 
a soul unworthy of the object on which 
he gazed, brutal, unfeeling, and inhuman; 
he considered her, at that moment, as 
already within the reach of his machina- 
tions, and feasted the grossness of his 
fancy with the anticipation of her undo- 
ing. 

And here let me pause a little, to con- 
sider that account of pleasure which the 
votaries of voluptuousness have frequently 
stated. I allow for all the delight which 
Sindall could experience for the present, 
or hope to experience in the future. I 
consider it abstracted from its consequen- 
ces, and I will venture to affirm, that 
there is a* truer, a more exquisite volup- 
tuary than he — Had virtue been now look- 
ing on the figure of beauty, and of inno- 
cence, I have attempted to draw — I see 
the purpose of benevolence beaming in 
his eye ! — Its throb is swelling in his 
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heart !-— He clasps her to his bosom ; — ^he 
kisses the falUng drops from her cheek — 
he weeps with her ; — and the luxury of 
his tears — I cannot describe it. 

But whatever were Sir Thomas's sen- 
sations at the sight of Harriet, they were 
interrupted by the jailor, who now enter- 
ed the room, and informed him, that a 
gentleman without was earnest to speak 
with him. '* Who can it be ?" said Sir 
Thomas, somewhat peevishly. ^ — " If I am 
not mistaken," replied the jailor, " it is a 
gentleman of the name of Camplin, a law- 
yer, whom I have seen here with some of 
the prisoners before." — " This is he of 
whom I talked to you, my dear Annes- 
ly," said the baronet ; " let me introduce 
him to you."—" I hav6 taken my reso- 
lution," returned Annesly, " and shall 
have no need of lawyers for my defence." 
— " It must not be," rejoined the other; 
and going out of the room, he presently 
returned with Mr Camplin. All tliis while 
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Harriet's looks betrayed the strongest 
symptoms of terror and perplexity ; and 
when the stranger appeared^ she drew 
nearer and nearer to her brother, with an 
involuntary sort of motion, till she had 
twined liis arm into her's, and placed her- 
self between him and Camplin. This last 
observed her fears ^ for indeed she bent 
her eyes most fixedly upon him 3 and 
making her a bow, " Be not afraid. 
Miss," said he, " here are none but 
friends: I learn. Sir, that your day is 
now very near, and that it is time to be 
thinking of the business of it/' " Good 
heavens V cried Harriet, " what day ?" 
—" Make yourself easy. Madam,'' con- 
tinued Camplin ; " being the first trip, I 
hope he may fall soft for this time : I be- 
lieve nobody doubts my abilities ; I have 
saved many a brave man from the gal- 
lows, whose case was more desperate 
than I take this young gentleman's to 
be."~ 
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TTie colour, which had been varying on 
her cheek during this speech, now left it 

* 

for a dead pale ; and turning her languid 
eyes upon her brother, she fell motionless 
into his aims. He supported her to a 
chair that stood near him, and darting an 
indignant look at the lawyer, begged of 
the jailor to procure her some immediate 
assistance. Sindall, who was kneeling on 
the other side of her, ordered Camplin, 
who was advancing to make oflFer of his 
services too, to be gone, and send them 
the first surgeon he could find. A surgeon 
indeed had been already procured, who 
officiated in the prison, for the best of all 
reasons, because he was not at liberty to 
leave it. The jailor now made his ap- 
pearance, with a bottle of wine in one 
hand, and some water in the other ; fol- 
lowed by a tall, meagre, ragged figure, 
who, striding up to Harriet, applied a small 
vial of volatile salt to her nose, and chafing 
her temples, soon brought her to sense 
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aiid life again. Annesly, pressing her to 
his bosom, begged her to recollect herself^ 
and forget her fears. " Pardon this weak- 
ness, my dear Billy,'* said she, " I will 
try to overcome it ; is that horrid man 
gone ? who is this gentleman ?'* " 1 have 
the honour to be a doctor of physic. Ma- 
dam,*' said he, clapping at the same time 
his greasy fingers to h^ pulse. " Here 
is a fulness that calls for venesection." So 
witliout loss of time he pulled out a case 
of lancets covered with rust, and spotted 
witli the blood of former patients. " Oh ! 
for heaven's sake no bleeding," cried Harr 
ri(^t J " indeed there is no occasion for it.** 
— •' How, no occasion !" exclaimed the 
other; " I have heard indeed some igno- 
rants condemn phlebotomy in such cases ; 
but it is my practice, and I am very well 
able to defend it. — It will be allowed, that 
in plethoric habits" — " Spare your de- 
monstration," interrupted Annesly, " and 
think of your patient."— ^« You shall not 
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blood me/' said she; " you shall not in- 
deed. Sir !" — " Nay, Madam," said he, 
*^ as you please; you are to know that 
the operation itself is no part of my pro- 
fession ; it is only propter necessitatem, 
for want of chirurgical practitioners, that I 
sometimes condescend to it in this place." 
Sir Thomas gave him a hint to leave them, 
and at the same time slipped a guinea in- 
to his hand. He immediately retired, 
looking at the unusual appearance of the 
gold with a joy that made him forget the 
obstinacy of his patient, and her rejection 
of his assistance. 

Annesly, assisted by his friend, used 
every possible argument to comfort and . 
support his sister. His concern for her 
had indeed banished for a while the con- 
sideration of his own state ; and when he 
came to think of that solemn day, on 
which the trial for his life was appointed, 
his concern was more interested for its ef- 
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feet on his Harriet, than for that it should 
have on himself. 

After they had passed great part of the 
day together. Sir Thomas observed, that 
Miss Annesly's present lodgings (in the 
house of her fellow-traveller's father) were 
so distant, as to occasion much inconve- 
nience to her in her visits to her brother ; 
and very kindly made oflFer of endeavour- 
ing to procure her others but a few streets 
off, under the roof of a gentlewoman, he 
said, an officer's widow of his acquaint-* 
ance, who, if she had any apartment im- 
occupied at the time, he knew would be 
as attentive to Miss Annesly as if she were 
a daughter of her own. 

This proposal was readily accepted ; and 
Sir Thomas having gone upon the inquiry, 
returned in the evening with an account 
of his having succeeded in procuring the 
lodgings ; that he had taken the liberty 
to call and fetch Miss Annesly's baggage 
from those she had formerly occupied. 
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and that every thing was ready at Mrs 
Eldridge's (that was the widow's name) 
for her reception. After supper he con- 
ducted her thither accordingly. 

As he was going out, Annesly whisper- 
ed him to return for a few minutes after 
he had set down his sister, as he had some- 
thing particular to communicate to him. 
When he came back, " You have heard, 
I fancy. Sir Thomas,'* said he, " that the 
next day but one is the day of my trial. 
As to myself, I wait it with resignation, 
and shall not give any trouble to my coun- 
try by a false defence ; but I tremble for 
my sister's knowing it. Could we not 
contrive some method of keeping her in 
ignorance of its appointment till it be 
over, and then prepare her for the event, 
without subjecting her to the tortures of 
anxiety and suspence ?" Sindall agreed in 
the propriety of the latter part of his 
scheme ; and they resolved to keep his sis- 
ter that day at home, on pretence of a 

VOL* lit B 
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meeting in the prison between the lawyers 
of Aunesly^ and those of his prosecutor. 
But he wannly insisted, that Annesiy 
should accept the services of Cam[^in to- 
wards conducting the cause on his part. 
" Endeavour not to persuade me, my 
friend," said Annesiy ; *^ for I now rest 
satisfied with my determination. I thank 
Heaven, which has enabled me to rdy on 
its goodness, and meet my fate with the 
full possession of myself. I will not dis- 
dain the mercy which my country may 
think I merit; but I will not entangle 
myself in chicane and insincerity, to avoid 
her justice." 
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CHAP. XIX. 

The fate ofAnnesly determined. — SindalPs friend- 
ship, and the gratitude of Harriet. 

Nothing remarkable happened till that 
day when the fate of Annesly was to be 
determined by the laws of his comitry. 
The project formed by Sindall and him- 
self, for keeping his sister ignorant of its 
importance, succeeded to their wish ; she 
spent it at home, comforting herself with 
the hope, that the meeting she understood 
to be held on it might turn out advan- 
tageously for her brother, and soothed by 
the kindness of her landlady, who had in- 
deed fiiUy answered Sir Thomas's expec- 
tations in the attention she had shown 
her. 
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Meanwhile, her anfortunate brother was 
brought to the bar, indicted for the rob- 
bery committed on the gamester. When 
he was asked, in the customary manner, 
to plead, he stood up, and addressing him- 
self to the judge : — 

" I am now, my lord,*' said he, '* in a 
situation of all others the most solenm. I 
stand in the presence of God and my coun- 
try, and I am called to confess or deny 
that crime for which I have incurred the 
judgment of both. If I have oflFended, my 
lord, I am not yet an obdurate oflFender : 
1 fly not to the subterfuge of villainy, 
though I have fallen from the dignity of 
innocence ; and I will not screen a life 
which my crimes have disgraced, by a 
coward lie to prevent their detection. I 
plead guilty, my lord, and await the judg- 
ment of that law, which, though I have 
violated, I have not forgotten to revere.'* 

When he ended, a confused murmur 
ran through the court, and for some time 
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Stopped the judge in his reply. Silence 
obtained, that upright magistrate, worthy 
the tribunal of England, spoke to this ef- 
fect : — 

** I am sincerely sorry, young gentle- 
man, to see one of your figure at this bai*, 
charged with a crime for which the pub- 
lic safety has been obliged to award an 
exemplary punishment. Much a^ I ad- 
mire the heroism of your confession, I wiU 
not suiFer advantage to be taken of it to 
your prgudice ; reflect on the conse- 
quences of a plea of guilt, which take^ 
from you all opportunity of a legal de?- 
fence, and speak again, as your own dis- 
cretion, or your friends, may best advi3e 
you." — " I humbly thank your lordship," 
said Annesly, " for the candour and in- 
dulgence which you show me ; but I have 
spoken the truth, and will not allow myself 
to think of retracting it." — *' I am here," 
returned his lordship, " as the dispenser 
of justice, and I have nothing but justice 
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to give ; the province of mercy Is in other 
hands : if, upon inquiry, the case is cir- 
cumstanced as I wish it to be, my recom- 
mendation shall not be wanting to en- 
force an appUcation there." Annesly was 
then convicted of the robbery^ and the 
sentence of the law passed upon him. 

But the judge, before whom he wad 
tried, was not unmindful of his promise ; 
and having satisfied himself, that, though 
guilty in this instance, he was not habi- 
tually flagitious, he assisted so warmly 
the applications which, through the in- 
terest of Sindall, (for Sindall was in this 
sincere,) were made in his behalf, that a 
pardon was obtained for him, on the con- 
dition of his suffering transportation for 
the term of fourteen years. 

This alleviation of his punishment was 
procured, before his sister was suffered to 
know that his trial had ever come on, or 
what had been its event. When his fate 
wa« by this means determined, Sindall un-' 
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dertook to instruct the lady in whose 
house he had placed her, that Miss An- 
nesly should be acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of it in such a manner, as 
might least discompose that delicacy and 
tenderness of which her mind was so sus- 
ceptible. The event answered his expec- 
tation 'y that good woman seemed posses- 
sed of as much address as humanity ; and 
Harriet, by the intervention of both, was 
led to the knowledge of her brother's situa- 
tion with so much prudence, that she bore 
it at first with resignation j and afterwards 
looked upon it with thankfiilness. 

After that acknowledgment to Provi- 
dence which she had been early instruc- 
ted never to forget, there was an inferior 
agent in this affair, to whom her warmest 
gratitude was devoted. Besides that her- 
self had the highest opinion of Sindall's 
good offices, her obliging landlady had ta- 
ken every opportunity, since their acquain- 
tance began> to sound forth his praises in 
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the most extravagant strain ; and^ on the 
present occasion, her encomhuns were 
loud, in proportion as Harriet's hi^piness 
was concerned in the event. 

Sir Thomas therefore b^an to be con- 
sidered by the young lady as the wortlii- 
est of friends ; his own language bore 
the strongest expressions of friendship— 
of friendship, and no more ; but the wi- 
dow would often insinuate, that he felt 
more than he expressed ; and when Har- 
riet's spirits could bear a little raillery, her 
landlady did not want for jokes on the 
subject. 

These suggestions of another have a 
greater effect than is often imagined; 
they are heard with an ease which does 
not alarm, and the mind habituates itself 
to take up such a credit on their truth, as 
it would be sorry to lose, though it is not 
at the trouble of examining. Harriet did 
not seriously think of Sindall as of one 
that was her lover ; but she began to make 
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sach arrangements, as not to be surprised 
if he should. 

One morning when Sir Thomas had 
called, to conduct her on a visit to her 
brother, Mrs Eldridge rallied him at break- 
fast on his being still a bachelor. ** What 
is your opinion. Miss Annesly," said she; 
** is it not a shame for one of Sir Thomas's 
fortune not to make some worthy woman 
happy in the participation of it ?" Sindall 
submitted to be Judged by so fair an arbi- 
tress : he said, *' the manners of the court- 
ladies, whose example had stretched un- 
happily too far, were such, as made it a 
sort of venture to be married." He then 
paused for a moment, sighed, and, fixing 
his eyes upon Harriet, drew such a pic- 
ture of the woman whom he would choose 
for a wife, that she must have had some 
sillier qualities than mere modesty about 
her, not to have made some guess at his 
meaning. 

In short, though she was as little want- 
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.ing in delicacy as most wcmien^ she began 
to feel a certain interest in the good opi* 
nion of Sindall, and to dr^w some conclu- 
sions from his deportment, which, for the 
sake of my fair readers, J would have them 
remember, are better to be slowly under* 
stood than hastily indulged. 
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CHAP. XX. 

An accident, which may pombly be imagined 
somewhat more than accidental. 

THOubH the thoughts of Annesly's fu- 
ture isituation could not but be distress- 
ful to his sister and him, yet the deliver- 
,ance from greater evils vtrhich they had 
experienced, served to enlighten the pros- 
pect of those they feared. His father, 
whose consolation always attended the 
calamity he could neither prevent nor 
cure, exhorted his son, (in an answer to 
the account his sister and he had trans- 
mitted him of the. events contained in the 
preceding chapter,) to have a proper sense 
of the mercy of his (Jod and his king, and 
to bear what was a mitigation of his pu-* 
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Meanwhile, her unfortunate brother was 
brought to the bar, indicted for the rob- 
bery committed on the gamester. When 
he was asked, in the customary manner, 
to plead, he stood up, and addressing him- 
self to the judge : — 

" I am now, my lord," said he, " in a 
situation of all others the most solemn. I 
stand in the presence of God and my coun- 
try, and I am called to confess or deny 
that crime for which I have incurred the 
judgment of both. If I have offended, my 
lord, I am not yet an obdurate offender : 
I fly not to the subterfuge of villainy, 
though I have fallen from the dignity of 
innocence j and I will not screen a life 
which my crimes have disgraced, by a 
coward lie to prevent their detection. I 
plead guilty, my lord, and await the judg- 
ment of that law, which, though I have 
violated, I have not forgotten to revere.*' 

When he ended, a confused murmur 
ran through the court, and for some time 
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topped the judge in his reply. Silence 
obtained, that upright magistrate, worthy 
the tribunal of England, spoke to this ef- 
fect : — 

" I am sincerely sorry, young gentle- 
man, to see one of your figure at this bar, 
charged with a crime for which the pub- 
lic safety has been obliged to award an 
exemplary punishment Much a3 I ad- 
mire the heroism of your confession, I wiJJ 
not suffer advantage to be taken of it to 
your prejudice ; reflect on the conse- 
quences of a plea of guilt, which take^ 
from you all opportunity of a legal dcr 
fence, and speak again, as your own dis- 
cretion, or your friends, may best advice 
you." — " I humbly thank your lordsWp,'* 
said Annesly, " for the candour and in- 
dulgence which you show me ; but I have 
spoken the truth, and will not allow myself 
to think of retracting it." — ^* I am here," 
returned his lordship, " as the dispenser 
of justice, and I have nothing but justice 
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to give ; the province of mercy Is in other 
hands : if, upon inquiry, the case is cir- 
cumstanced as I wish it to be, my recom- 
mendation shall not be wanting to en- 
force an appHcation there/' Annesly was 
then convicted of the robbery^ and the 
sentence of the law passed upon him. 

But the judge, before whom he was 
tried, was not unmindful of his promise ; 
and having satisfied himself, that, though 
guilty in this instance, he was not habi- 
tually flagitious, he assisted so warmly 
the applications which, through the in- 
terest of Sindall, (for Sindall was in this 
sincere,) were made in his behalf, that a 
pardon was obtained for him, on the con- 
dition of his suffering transportation for 
the term of fourteen years. 

This alleviation of his punishment was 
procured, before his sister was suffered to 
know that his trial had ever come on, or 
what had been its event. When his fate 
was by this means determined, Sindall un- 
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deftook to instmct the lady in whose 
house he had placed her^ that Miss An- 
nesly should be acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of it in such a manner, as 
might least discompose that deUcacy and 
tenderness of which her mind was so sus- 
ceptible. The event answered lus expec- 
tation ; that good woman seemed posses- 
sed of as much address as humanity ; and 
Harriet, by the intervention of both, was 
led to the knowledge of her brother's situa- 
tion with so much prudence, that she bore 
it at first with resignation j and afterwards 
looked upon it with thankftdness. 

After that acknowledgment to Provi- 
dence which she had been early instruc- 
ted never to forget, there was an inferior 
agent in this affair, to whom her warmest 
gratitude was devoted. Besides that her- 
self had the highest opinion of Sindall's 
good offices, her obliging landlady had ta- 
ken every opportunity, since their acquain- 
tance began^ to sound forth his praises in 
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the most extravagant strain ; and, on the 
present occasion, her encomiums were 
loud, in proportion as Harriet's happiness 
was concerned in the event. 

Sir Thomas therefore began to be con- 
sidered by the young lady as the worthi- 
est of friends ; his own language bore 
the strongest expressions of friendship-— 
of friendship, and no more ; but the wi- 
dow would often insinuate, that he felt 
more than he expressed ; and when Har- 
riet's spirits could bear a little raillery, her 
landlady did not want for jokes on the 
subject. 

These suggestions of another have a 
greater effect than is often imagined; 
they are heard with an ease which does 
not alarm, and the mind habituates itself 
to take up such a credit on their truth, as 
it would be sorry to lose, though it is not 
at the trouble of examining. Harriet did 
not seriously think of Sindall as of one 
that was her lover ; but she began to make 
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sach arrangements, as not to be surprised 
if he should. 

One morning when Sir Thomas had 
called, to conduct her on a visit to her 
brother, Mrs Eldridge rallied him at break- 
fast on his being still a bachelor. ** What 
is your opinion. Miss Annesly," said she; 
*' is it not a shame for one of Sir Thomas's 
fortune not to make some worthy woman 
happy in the participation of it ?" Sindall 
submitted to be judged by so fair an arbi- 
tress : he said, " the manners of the court- 
ladies, whose example had stretched un- 
happily too far, were such, as made it a 
sort of venture to be married." He then 
paused for a moment, sighed, and, fixing 
his eyes upon Harriet, drew such a pic- 
ture of the woman whom he would choose 
for a wife, that she must have had some 
sillier qualities than mere modesty about 
her, not to have made some guess at his 
meaning. 

In short, though she was as Uttle want- 
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ing in delicacy as most women, she began 
to feel a certain interest in the good opi* 
nion of SindoU, and to draur some conclu- 
sions from his deportment, which, for the 
sake of my fair readers, X would have them 
remember, are better to be slowly under- 
stood than hastily indulged. 
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CHAP. XX. 

An accident, which may fomhly be imagined 
somewhat more than accidental. 

iHOubH the thoughts of Annesly's fu- 
ture isituation could not but be distress- 
ful to his sister and him, yet the deliver- 
,ance from greater evils vtrhich they had 
experienced, served to enlighten the pros^ 
pect of those they feared. His father, 
vtrhose consolation always attended the 
calamity he could neither prevent nor 
cure, exhorted his son, (in an answer to 
the account his sister and he had trans- 
mitted him of the. events contained in the 
preceding chapter,) to have a proper sense 
of the mercy of his (Jod and his king, and 
to bear what was a mitigation of his pu- 
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nishment, with a fortitude and resignation 
becoming the subject of both. The same 
letter informed his children, that though 
he was not well enough recovered to be 
able to travel, yet he was gaining ground 
on his distemper, and hoped, as the sea- 
son advanced, to get the better of it al- 
together. He sent that blessing to his 
son, which he was prevented from be- 
stowing personally, with a credit for any 
sum which he might have occasion for 
against his approaching departure. 

His children received additicmal com- 
fort from the good accomits of their fa- 
ther, which this letter contained ; and 
even in Annesly's prison, there were some 
intervals in which they forgot the fears of 
parting, and indulged themselves in tem- 
porary happiness. 

It was during one of these, that Sin- 
dall observed to HaiTiet how little she 
possessed the curiosity her sex was char- 
ged with, who had never once thought of 
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seeing any thing in London, that stran- 
gers were most solicitous to see ; and 
proposed that very night to conduct her 
to the play-house, where the royal family 
were to be present, at the representation 
of a new domedy . 

Harriet turned a melancholy look to- 
wards her brother, and made answer, " that 
she could not think of any amusement 
that should subject him to hours of soli- 
tude in a prison." 

Upon this, Annesly was earnest in pres- 
sing her to accept Sir Thomas's invita- 
tion ; he said, " she knew how often he 
chose to be alone, at times when he 
could most command society; and that 
he should find an additional pleasure in 
theirs, when they returned to him, fraught 
with the intelligence of the play.'* 

" But there is something unbecoming 
in it," said Harriet, " in the eyes of 
others." 

That objection,'* replied Sindall, " will 
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a longer absence from her brother, that 
the other's soUcitations were at last over- 
ruled ; and, making shift to get through 
the crowd, they left the house, and sat out 
in a hackney coach in their return. 

They had got the length of two or three 
streets on their way, when the coachman, 
who indeed had the appearance of being 
exceedingly drunk, drpve them against a 
post, by which accident one of the wheels 
was broken to piecies, and the carriage it- 
Self inunejiiately overturned. Sindall had, 
luckily, put dowQ the glqss on that side 
but a moment before, to look at some ob- 
ject in the street, so that they escaped 
any mischief which might have ensued 
firom the breaking of it ; and, except the 
l^ies being extremely frightened, jio bad 
QOnsequences followed. This disaster hap- 
pened just at the door of a tavern ; the 
ipistress of which, seeing the discompo- 
sure of the ladies, very politely begged 
tjiein tp step into her own ropm, till they 
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could re-adjust themselves, and procure 
another coach from a neighbouring stand, 
for which she promised immediately to 
dispatch one of her servants. All this 
while Sir Thomas was venting his wrath 
against the coachman, continuing to cane 
him most unmercifuUy, till stopped by the 
intercession of Harriet and Mrs Eldridge, 
and prevailed upon to accompany them 
into the house at the obliging request of 
its mistress. He asked pardon for giving 
way to his passion, which apprehension 
for their safety, he said, had occasioned; 
and taking Harrietts hand with a look of 
the utmost tenderness, inquired if she felt 
no hurt from the fall ; upon her answer- 
ing, that, except the fright, she was per- 
fectly well ; " then all is well," said he, 
pressing her hand to his bosom, which 
rose to meet it with a sigh. 

He then called for a bottle of Madeira, 
of which his companions drank each a 
glass; but upon his presenting another> 
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Mrs Eldridge declared she never tasted 
any thing between meali^ ; and Harriet 
said^ that her head was already affected 
by the glass she had taken : this^ however, 
he attributed to the effects of the overturn, 
for which another bumper was an infalli- 
ble remedy ; and, on Mrs Eldridge's set- 
ting the example, though with the utmost 
reluctance, Harriet was prevailed upon to 
follow it. 

She wias s^kted on a settee at the upper 
end of the room, Sindall sat on a chair by 
her, and Mrs Eldridge, from choice, was 
walking about the room r it somehow 
happened^ that, in a few minutes, the last 
mentioned lady left her companions by 
themselves. 

Sindall, whose eyes had not been idle 
before, cast them now to the ground with 
a look of the most feeling discomposure ; 
and gently lifting them again, " I know 
not," said he, ** most lovely of women, 
whether I should venture to express the 
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sensations of my heart at this moment : 
that respect, which ever attends a love 
so sincere as mine, has hitherto kept me 
silent ; but the late accident, in which all 
that I hold dear was endangered, has 
opened every sluice of tenderness in my 
soul, and I were more or less than man, 
did I resist the impulse of declaring it." — 
" This is no place. Sir," said Harriet, 
trembling and covered with blushes. — 
" Every place," cried Sindall, ** is sacred 
to love, where my Harriet is." At the 
same time he threw himself on his knees 
before her, and imprinted a thousand 
burning kisses on her hand. " Let go my 
hand. Sir Thomas," she cried ; her voice 
faultering, and her cheek overspread witb^ 
a still higher glow : " Never, thou cruel 
one," said he, (raising himself gently till 
he had gained a place on the settee by her 
side,) ** never, till you listen to the dictates 
of a passion too violent to be longer re- 
sisted."-— At that instant some bustle was 
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heard at the door, and presently after a 
voice in a country-accent vociferating^ 
« It is my neighbour's own daughter, and 
I must see her immediately.'-'^i— The door 
burst open, and discov^ed Jack Ryland, 
Mrs Eldridge foQowing him, with a coun- 
tenance not the most expressive of good- 
humour. 

" Ryland !" exclsumed the baronet, 
" what is the meaning of this?" advan- 
cing towards him with an air of fierce- 
ness and indignation, wbich the* other re- 
turned with a hearty shake by the hand, 
saying he was rejoiced to find Miss Har- 
riet in so good coniipany. — ^* Dear Mr 
Ryland," said she, a Kttle confusedly^ " I 
am Happy to siee you ; but it is odd — t 
cannot conceive — tell us, as Sir Thomas 
was just now asking, how you came td 
find us out here ?" 

" Why, you must understand. Miss," 
returned Jack, " that I have got a little 
bit of a legacy left me by a relation here 
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in London ; as I ¥ras coming up on that 
business, I thought I could do no less than 
ask your worthy Other's amunands for 
you and Mr WiUiam. So we settled mat- 
ters, that, as our times, I believe^ will 
agree well enough, I should have the plea- 
sure, if you are not otherwise engaged, of 
conducting you home again. I came to 
to\¥n only this day, and after haying eat 
a mutton-chop at the inn where I lighted, 
and got myself into a little decent trim, I 
set out from a place they call Piccadilly, 
I think, asking every body I met which 
was the shortest way to Newgate, where I 
widerstood your brother was to be found. 
But I was like to make a marvellous long 
journey on't^ for besides that it is a huge 
long way, as I was told, I hardly met with 
one person that would give a mannerly 
answer to my questions ; to be sure they 
are the most humoursome people, here in 
London, that I ever saw in my life; when 
I asked the road to Newgate, one told me. 
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I was not likely to be long in finding it; 
another bade me cut the first throat I met, 
and it would show me; and a deal of 
such out-of-the-way jokes. At last, while 
I was looking round for some civil-like 
body to inquire of, who should I see whip 
past me in a coach but yoursdf with that 
lady, as I take it ; upon which I hallooed 
out to the coachman to stop, but he did 
not hear me, as I suppose, and drove on 
as hard as ever ; I followed him close at 
the heels for some time, till the street he 
turned into being much dsurker than where 
I saw you first, by reason there were none 
of your torches blazing there, I fell head- 
long into a rut in the middle of it, and lost 
sight of the carriage before I could recover 
myself: however, I ran down a right-hand 
road, which I guessed you had taken, ask- 
ing any body I thought would give me an 
answer, if they had seen a coach with a 
handsome young woman in't, drawn by 
a pair of dark bays ; but I was only laught 
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CHAP. XXI. 

An account of Annesh^s departure. 

It was not long before the time arrived 
in which Annesly was to bid adieu to his 
native country for the term which the 
mercy of his sovereign had allotted for his 
punishment. He behaved, at this junc- 
ture, with a determined sort of co<^ess, 
not easily expected from one of his warmth 
of feelings, at a time of life when these 
are in their fullest vigour. His ^ster, 
whose gentle heart began to droop under 
the thoughts of their separation, he em- 
ployed every argument to comfort. H^ 
bade her remember, that it had been de- 
termined he should be absent for some 
years before this necessity of his absence 
had arisen. " Suppose me on my travels," 
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said he, " my Harriet, but for a longer 
term, and the sum of this calamity is ex:^ 
hausted ; if tl^ere are hardships awaiting 
me, ^ink how I should otherwise expiate 
my follies and my crimes : the punish- 
ments of Heaven, our father has often told 
us, are mercies to its children : mine, I, 
hope, will have a double effect ; to wipe 
away my former offences, and prevent my 
offending for the future.** 

He was actuated by the same steadi^ 
ness of spirit, in the disposal of what mo- 
ney his father's credit enabled him to 
command. He called in an exact account 
of his debts, those to Sindall not excepted, 
and discharged them in full, much against 
the inclination of Sir Thomas, who insist- 
ed, as much as in decency he could, on 
c^^nceUing every obligation of that sort 
tQ himself. But Annesly was positive in 
hi§ resolution ; and, after having clear^ 
these incumbrances, he embarked with 
only a few shiUings in his pocket, saying, 
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that he would never pinch his £aither's 
age to mitigate the punishment which his 
son had more than deserved. 

There was another account to settle, 
which he found a more difficult task. The 
parting with his sister he knew not how to 
accomplish, without such a pang as her 
tender firame could very ill support. At 
length he resolved to take at least fixHn its 
solemnity, if he could not alleviate its an- 
guish. Having sat, therefore, with Har- 
riet till past midnight, on the eve of his 
departure, which he employed in renew- 
ing his arguments of consolation, and ear- 
nestly recommending to her to keep up 
those spirits which should support her fit- 
ther and herself, he pretended a desire to 
sleep, appointed an hour for breakfasting 
with her in the morning ; and so soon as 
he could prevail on her to leave him, he 
went on board the boat, which waited to 
carry him, and some unfortunate compa^ 
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nions of his voyage^ to the ship destined 
to transport them. 

Sir Thomas accompanied him a Uttle 
way down the river> till, at the earnest de- 
sire of his friend, he was carried ashore in 
a sculler, which they happened to meet 
on their way. When they parted, Annesly 
wrung his hand, and dropping a tear on 
it, which hitherto he had never allowed 
himself to shed, " To my faithful Sindall,*' 
said he, " I leave a trust more precious 
to this bosom than every other earthly 
good. Be the friend of my father, as you 
have been that of his undeserving son^ 
and protect my Harriet's youth, who has 
lost that protection a brother should have 
afforded her. -. If the prayers of a wretch- 
ed exUe in a foreign land can be heard of 
heaven, the name of his friend shall rise 
with those of a parent and a sister in his 
hourly benedictions ; and if at any time 
you shall bestow a thought upon him, re* 
member the only comfort of which ad-. 
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versity has not deprived him, — the confi- 
dence of his Sindall's kindness to those 
whom he has left weeping behind him." 

Such was the charge which Annesly 
gave, and Sindall received. He received it 
with a tear ^ a tear, which the better part 
of his nature had yet reserved from the 
ruins of principle, of justice, of humani- 
ty. It fell involuntarily at the time, and 
he thought of it after wrards with a blush 
— Such was the system of self-applause 
which the refinements of vice had taught 
him, and such is the honour she has rear- 
ed for the worship of her votaries ! 

Annesly kept his eyes fixed on the lights 
of London, till the increasing distance de- 
prived them of their object. Nor did his 
imagination fail him in the picture, after 
that help was taken from her. The form 
of the weeping Harriet, lovely in her grief, 
still svy^am before his sight ; on the back- 
ground stood a venerable figure, turning his 
eyes to heaven, while a tear that swelled in 
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each dropped for the sacrifice of his sor- 
row, and a bending angel accepted it as 
incense. 

Thus, by a series of dissipation, so easy 
in its progress, that, if my tale were fic- 
tion, it would be thought too simple, was 
this unfortunate young man lost to him- 
self, his friends, and his country. Take 
but a few incidents away, and it is the 
history of thousands. Let not those, who 
have escaped the punishment of Annesly, 
look with indifference on the participa- 
tion of his guilt, nor suffer the present un- 
disturbed enjoyment of their criminal plea- 
sures, to blot fi-om their minds the idea of 
future retribution. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

Harriet is informed of her Brother^ s departure. 
She kavei London on her return home. 

SiNDALL took upon himself the charge 
of communicating the intelligence of An- 
nedy's departure to his sister. She re- 
ceived it with an entrancement of sorrow, 
which deprived her of its expression; 
and when at last her tears found th^r 
way to utter it, " Is he gone !" said she, 
" and shall I never see him more ? cruel 
Billy ! Oh ! Sir Thomas, I had a thou- 
sand things to say ! and has he left me 
without a single adieu ?" — " It was in 
kindness to you. Miss Annesly," answer- 
ed the baronet, " that he did so." — " I 
believe you," said she, " I know it was; 
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and yet, methinks, he should have bid 
me farewell — I could have stood it, in- 
deed I could — ^I am not so weak as you 
think me 5 yet, heaven knows, I have need 
of strength" — and she burst into tears 
again. 

Sir Thomas did not want for expressionn 
of comfort or of kindness, nor did he foil, 
amidst the assurances of his fiiendship, to 
suggest those tender sensations which his 
bosom felt on account of Miss Apnesly. 
She gave him a warmth of gratitude in 
return, which, though vice may some- 
times take advantage of it, virtue can 
never blame. 

His protestations were interrupted by 
the arrival of Ryland, who had accidental- 
ly heard of Annesly's embarkment. Jack 
had but few words to communicate his 
feelings by ; but his eyes helped them out 
with an honest tear. " Your brother, I 
hear, is gone. Miss Harriet," said he; 
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'^ mdl. Heaven bless him wherever he 
goesr 

Harriet begged to know when it woiAl 
suit his convenience to leave London, 
saying, that eveiy day she stayed there 
now, would reproach her absence finom 
her fether. Jack made answer, that he 
could be ready to attend her at an hour's 
1%-aming ; for that his business in Lc»idon 
was fini^ed, and as for pleasure he could 
find none in it. It was agreed than^Ke, 
contrary to the zealous advice of &r Tho- 
mas and Mrs Eldridge, that Harriet 
should set off, accompanied by Mr Ry- 
land, the very next morning. 

Their resolution was accomplished, dnd 
thy set out by the break of day. Sindall 
accompanied them on horseback several 
stages, and they dined together about for- 
ty miles from London. Here having set- 
tled their rout according to a plan of Sir 
Thomas's, who seemed to be perfectly 
versant in the geography of the country 
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through which they were to pass, he was 
prevailed on, by the earnest entreaty of 
Harriet, to return to London, and leave 
her to perform the rest of the journey 
under the protection of Mr Ryland. 

On their leaving the inn at which they 
dined, there occurred an incident, of 
which, though the reader may have obser- 
ved me not apt to dwdl on trifling cir- 
cumstances, I cannot help taking notice. 
While they were at dinner, they were fre- 
quently disturbed by the boisterous mirth 
of a company in the room immediately 
adjoining. This, one of the waiters in- 
formed them, proceeded from a gentle- 
man, who, he believed, was travelling 
from London down into the country, and, 
having no companion, had associated with 
the landlord over a bottle of claret, which, 
according to the waiter's account, his ho- 
nour had made so free with, as to be in a 
merrier, or, as that word may generally 
be translated, a more noise-making mood 
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than usual. As Sindall was handing Har- 
riet into the post-chaise, they observed a 
gentleman, whom they concluded to be 
the same whose voice they had so oftesa 
heard at dinner, standing in the passage 
that led to the door. Wh^i the lady 
passed him, he trod, either accidentally, 
or on purpose, on the skirt of her gown 
behind; and as she turned about to get 
rid of the stop, having now got sight of 
her face, he exclaimed, with an oath, 
that she was an angel; and, seizing the 
hand with which she was disengaging bar 
gown> pressed it to his lips in so rude a 
manner, that even his drunkenness could 
not excuse it ; at least it could not to Son* 
dall, who stepping between him and Miss 
Annesly, laid hold of his collar, and sha« 
king him violently, demanded how he dared 
to afiVont the lady ; and insisted on his im- 
mediately asking her pardon. " Dam- 
mee,** said he, hiccuping, ** not on com- 
pulsion, danunee, for you nor any man, 
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dammee." The landlord and Mr Ryland 
now interposed, and, with the assistance 
of Harriet, pacified Sir Thomas, from the 
consideration of the gentleman's being in 
a temporary state of insanity j Sindall ac- 
cordingly let go his hold, and went on 
with Harriet to the chaise, while the 
other, re-adjusting his neckcloth, swore 
that he would have another peep at the 
girl notwithstanding. 

When Harriet was seated in the chaise, 
Sindall took notice of the flutter into 
which this accident had thrown her : she 
confessed that she had been a good deal 
alarmed, lest there should have been a 
quarrel on her account, and begged Sir 
Thomas, if he had any regard for her 
ease of mind, to think no more of any 
vengeance against the other gentleman. 
** Fear not, my adorable Harriet," whis- 
pered Sir Thomas ; ** if I thought there 
were one kind remembrance of Sindall in 
that heavenly bosom"- the chaise drove 
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road, answered, ** To be sure, master, 
I've known some highwaymen firequent 
this common, and there stands a gibbet 
hard by, where two of than have hmig 
these three years." He had scarcely ut- 
tered this speech, when the noise of horse- 
men was heard behind them ; at which 
Miss Annesly's heart began to palpitate, 
nor was her companion's free from un- 
usual agitation. He asked the post-boy, 
in a low voice, if he knew tiie riders who 
were coming up behiiwi ; the boy answer- 
ed in the negative, but that he needed 
not be afraid, as he observed a carriage 
along with them. 

The first of the horsemen now passed 
the chaise in which Ryland and Hsurriet 
were, and at the distance of a few yards 
they crossed the road, and made a halt 
on the other side of it. Harriet's fears 
were now too much alarmed to be quiet- 
ed by the late assurance of the post-boy : 
she was not, indeed, long suffered to re- 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

tiarriet proceeds on her journey with Ryland. — 
A very daring attack is made upon them. — Uie 
consequences* 

Nothing farther happened Worthy of 
recording, till towards the close of that 
journey which Sir Thomas's direction had 
marked out for their first day's progress. 
Ryland had before observed, that Sir 
Thomas's short roads had turned out very 
sorry ones ; and when it begau to be 
dark, Harriet's fears made her take notice, 
that they had got upon a large common, 
where, for a great way round, there was 
not a house to be seen. Nor was she at 
all relieved by the information of the 
post-boy, who, upon being interrogat- 
ed by Ryland as to the safety of the 
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road^ answered^ " To be sure, master, 
I've known some highwa3rmen frequent 
this common^ and there stands a gibbet 
hard by, where two of th^n have hung 
these three years." He had scarcely ut- 
tered this speech^ when the noise of horse- 
men was heard behind them ; at which 
Miss Annesly's heart began to palpitate, 
nor was her companion's free from un- 
usual agitation. He asked the post-boy, 
in a low voice, if he knew the riders who 
were coming up behiikl 5 the boy answer- 
ed in the negative, but that he needed 
not be afraid, as he observed a carriage 
along with them. 

The first of the horsemen now passed 
the chaise in which Ryland and Harriet 
were, and at the distance of a few yards 
they crossed the road, and made a halt 
on the other side of it. Harriet's fears 
were now too much alarmed to be quiet- 
ed by the late assurance of the post-boy : 
she was not, indeed, long suffered to re- 
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fiiaiti in a state of suspense ; one of those 
objects cif her terror called to the driver 
to stop; which the lad had no sooner 
complied with, than he rode up to the side 
of the carriage where the lady was seated, 
and told her, in a tone rather peremptory 
than threatening, that she must allow that 
gentleman (meaning Ryland) to accept 
of a seat in another carriage, which was 
just behind, and do him and his friends 
the honour of taking one of them for her 
companion. He received no answer to 
this demand ; she to whom it was made 
having fainted into the arms of her ter- 
rified fellow-traveller. In this state of in- 
sensibility, Ryland was forced, by the in- 
human ruffian and his associates, to leave 
her, and enter a chaise which now drew 
ttp to receive him ; and one of the gang,, 
whose appearance bespoke something of a 
higher rank than the rest, seated himself 
by her, and was very assiduous in using 
proper means for her recovery. When 
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that was effected, he begged her, in tenns 
of great politeness, not to make hersdf in 
the least uneasy, for that no harm was in- 
tended. " Oh heavens !" she cried, 

" where am I ? What would you have ? 
Whither would you cany me ? Where is 
Mr Ryland ?'*— " K you mean the gen- 
tleman in whose company you were. Ma- 
dam, you may be assured^ that nothing 
ill shall happen to him any more than to 
yourself." — " Nothing ill ?" said she* 
" merciful God ! What do you intend to 
do with me ?" — " I would not do you a 
mischief for the world," answered hej 
" and if you will be patient for a little 
time, you shall be satisfied that you are 
in danger of none." — All this while they 
forced the post-boy to drive on full speed; 
and there was light enough for Harriet 
to discover, that the road they took had 
so little the appearance of a frequented 
one, that there was but a very small chance 
of her meeting with any relief. In a short 
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time after, however, when the moon shi- 
ning out made it Ughter, i^e fomid they 
were obUged to slacken their pace, from 
being met, in a narrow part of the road> 
by some persons on horseback. The 
thoughts of reUef recruited a Uttle her 
exhausted spirits ; and having got down 
the front-glass, she called out as loud as 
she was able, begging their assistance to 
rescue a miserable creature from Ruffians. 
One, who attended the carriage by way 
of guard, exclaimed, that it was only a 
poor wretch out of her senses, whom her 
friends were conveying to a place of se- 
curity : but Harriet, notwithstanding some 
endeavours of the man in the chaise to 
prevent her, cried out with greater vehe- 
mence than before, entreating them, for 
God's sake, to pity and relieve her. By 
this time one, who had been formerly be- 
hind, came up to the front of the party 
they had met, and overhearing this last 
speech of Harriet's — " Good God!'^ said 



Sndail had Arecied them ; wher^ if tfaejr 
fimd a homeiT, Tet h was a cordial re- 
cgpU O D - The bndbdj, irtio had the most 
obiigii^ and attentiTe befaafioiir in the 
wocU, havii^ heard of the accident winch 
had he£dkn the ladr, produced some wa- 
ters which, she said^ were highly cordial, 
and begged Miss Annedy to take a large 
^ass of them ; informing her, that they 
were made after a receipt of her grand- 
modier*s» who was ooe of the most notable 
doctresses in the country. Sir Thomas, 
however, was not satisfied with thk pre* 
scription alone, but dispatched one of hk 
servants to fetch a neighbouring surgeon, 
as Miss Annesly's alarm, he said, might 
have more serious consequences than peo^ 
pie, ignorant of such things, could ima- 
gine. For this surgeon, indeed, there seem- 
ed more employments than one ; the sleeve 
of Sir Thomas's shirt was discovered to be 
all over blood, owing, as he imagined, to 
the grazing of a pistol-ball which had 
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been fired at him. This himself treated 
very lightly, but it awakened the fears and 
tenderness of Harriet in the liveliest man- 
ner. 

The landlady now put a question, which 
Indeed might naturally have suggested it- 
self before ; to wit. Whom they suspect- 
ed to be the instigators of this outrage ? 
Sir Thomas answered, that, for his part, he 
could form no probable conjecture about 
the matter ; and turning to Miss Annesly, 
asked her opinion pn the subject ; " Sure,*' 
said he, ^^ it cannot have been that ruffian, 
who was rqde to you at the inn where we 
dined ?" Harriet answered, that she could 
very well suppose it might ; adding^ that 
though in the confusion, she did not pre- 
tend to have taken very distinct notice of 
things, yet she thought there was a person 
standing at the door, near to that drunken 
gentleman, who had some resemblance of 
the man that sat by her in the chaise. 

They were interrupted by the arrival 
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of the surgeon, which^ from the vigilance 
of the servant, happened in a much 
shorter time than could have been ex- 
pected ; and Harriet peremptorily insist- 
ed, that before he took any charge of 
her, he should examine and dress the 
wound on Sir Thcnnas's arm. To this, 
therefore, the baronet was oUiged to con- 
sent; and after having been some time 
with the operator in an adjoining cham- 
ber, they returned together; Sir Thomas's 
arm being slung in a piece of crape> and 
the surgeon declaring, highly to Miss An- 
nesly's satisfaction, that, with proper care, 
there was no sort of danger ; though, he 
added, that if the shot had taken a direc- 
tion but half an inch more to the left, it 
would have shattered the bone to pieces. 
This last declaration drove the blood again 
from Harriet's cheek, and contributed 
perhaps, more than any thing else, to 
that quickness and tremulation of pulse 
which the surgeon, on applying his fin- 



to faer wi^ fsmmmcoi to fe dv 
He 4>Mer&i ^ piiienl tobe m- 
dtest i wiadk wa& aoooprifai^ 4ooe» die 
famdladT aocxHUBodatbur her wiik a bed* 
gown of her ovn; and then, haiiBg ■mil* 
ed a litde wme, he nused in it dome pow- 
ders of his own oonqmsition, aaecnet, he 
said, of the gre ate s t efficacy in re-aii^nst- 
ing anjr disordeis in the nerroas sj^'stem ; 
of whidi draught he reoommended ahige 
tea-cupful to be taken inmiediatel J. Har- 
riet objected strongly against these pow- 
ders, till the snrgecm seemed to grow an* 
gry at her refusal, and recapitulated, in 
a veiy rapid mann^, the success which 
their administration had in many great 
£aunilies who did him the honour of em- 
ploying him. Harriet, the gentleness of 
whose nature could offend no one living, 
overcame her reluctance, and swallowed 

the dose that was offered her 

The indignation of my soul has, with 
difficulty, submitted so long to this cool 
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description of a scene of the most exqui- 
site villainy. The genuineness c( my tale 
needs not the aid of smprise, to interest 
the fedings of my readers. It is with 
horror I tell them» that the various inci- 
dents^ which this and the preceding chap- 
ter contain, were but the prelude of a de- 
sign formed by Sindall for the destruction 
of that innocence, which was the dowry 
of Annesly's daughter. He had contri- 
ved a route the most proper for the suc- 
cess of his machinations, which the igno- 
rance of Ryland was prevailed on to fol- 
low ; he had bribed a set of banditti to 
execute that sham rape, which his seem- 
ing valour was to prevent ; he had scratch- 
ed his wrist with a penknife, to make the 
appearance ofbeing wounded in the cause; 
he had trained his victim to the house oi 
a wretch, whom he had before employ- 
ed in purposes of a similar kind ; he had 
dressed one of his own creatures to per- 
sonate a surgeon, and that surgeon, b 
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his directions, had administered certain 
powders, of which the damnal^le effects 
were to assist the execution of his villainy. 

Beset with toils like these, his helpless 
prey was, alas ! too much in his power 
to have any chance of escape ; and that 
guilty night completed the ruin of her, 
whom, but the day before, the friend of 
Sindall, in the anguish of his soul, had 
recommended to his care and protec- 
tion.—^ 

Let me close this chapter on the mon- 
strous deed ! — ^That such things are, is a 

thought distressful to humanity their 

detail can gratify no mind that deserves 
to be gratified. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

The situation of Harriet, and tke conduct of Sin- 
dall. Th^ proceed homeward. Some tffci- 
dents in their journey. 

1 WOULD describe, if I could, the anguish 
which the recollection of the succeeding 
day brought on the mind of Harriet An* 
nesly . — But it is in such passages that the 
expression of the writer will do little jus- 
tice even to his own feelings ; much must 
therefore be left to those of the reader. 

The poignancy of her own distress was 
doubled by the idea of her father's; a 
father's, whose pride, whose comfort, but 
a few weeks ago she had been, to whom 
she was now to return deprived of that 
innocence which could never be restored. 

6 
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I should rather say that honour ; for guilt 
it could not be called, under the circum- 
stances into which she had been betray- 
ed : but the world has little distinction to 
make -, and the fall of her, whom the deep- 
est yillainy has circumvented, it brands 
with that common degree of infamy, which, 
in its justice, it always imputes to the 
ride of the less criminal party, 

Sindall's pity (for we will do him no 
injustice) might be touched ; his passion 
was but little abated ; and he employed 
the language of both to comlbrt the af- 
fliction he had caused. From the vio- 
lence of what, by the perversion of words, 
is termed love, he excused the guilt of his 
past conduct, and protei^ed his readiness 
to wipe it away by the future. He beg*- 
ged that Harriet woidd not sujffer her de- 
licacy to make her unhappy under the 
sense of their connection 5 he vowed that 
he considered her as his wife, and thsi^t, 
as soon as particular circumstances would 
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allow him, he would make her what the 
world called m, though the sacredness of 
his attachment was above being increased 
by any form whatever. 

There was something in the mind of 
Harriet which allowed her little ease un- 
der all these protestations of regard ; but 
they took oflF the edge of her present af- 
fliction, and she heard them, if not with 
a warmth of hope> at least with an alle- 
viation of despair. 

They now set out on their return to 
the peaceful mansion of Annesly. How 
blissful, in any other circumstances, had 
Harriet imagined the sight of a father^ 
whom she now trembled to behold ! 

They had not proceeded many miles 
when they were met by Ryland, attend- 
ed by a number of rustics, whom he had 
assembled for the purpose of searching 
after Miss Annesly. It was only indeed 
by the lower class that the account he 
gave had been credited, for which those 
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who did not believe it cannot much be 
blamed, when we consider its improbabi- 
lity, and likewise that Jack's persuasive 
powers were not of a sort that easily in- 
duces persuasion, even when not disar- 
ranged by the confusion and fright of such 
an adventure. 

His joy at finding Harriet safe in the 
protection of Sir Thomas, was equally 
turbulent with his former fears for her 
welfare. After rewarding his present as- 
sociates with the greatest part of the mo- 
ney in his pocket, he proceeded, in a 
manner not the most distinct, to give an 
account of what befel himself subsequent 
to that violence which had torn him 
from his companion. The chaise, he 
said, into which he was forced, drove, by 
several cross roads, about three or four 
miles from the place where they were 
first attacked; it then stopping, his at- 
tendant commanded him to get out, and, 
pointing to a farm-house, which by the 
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which frequently passes more current 
than the real. In this company^ to which 
chance had associated him, he had an 
additional advantage from the presence 
of Ryland, whom he very soon discovered 
to be of that order of men called butts, those 
easy cushions (to borrow a metaphor of 
Otway's) on whom the wits of the world 
repose and fatten. 

Besides all this, he had a fund of con- 
versation arising from the adventures of 
a life, which, according to his own ac- 
count, he had passed equally in the perils 
of war and the luxuries of peace; his 
memoirs affording repeated instances of 
his valour in dangers of the field, his ad- 
dress in the society of the great, and his 
gallantry in connections with the fSedr. 

But lest the reader should imagine, 
that the real portraiture of this gentleman 
was to be found in those lineaments which 
he drew of himself, I will take the Uberty 
candidly, though briefly, to communicate 
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some particulars relating to his quality, 
his situation, and his character. 

He was the son of a man who called 
himself an attorney, in a village adjoining 
to Sir Thomas Sindall's estate. His father. 
Sir William, with whom I made my readr 
ers a little acquainted in the beginning 
of my story, had found this same lawyer 
useful in carrying on some proceedings 
against his poor neighbours, which the 
delicacy of more established practitioners 
in the law might possibly have boggled 
at ; and he had grown into consequence 
with the baronet, from that pliancy 
of disposition which was suited to his 
service. Not that Sir William was na- 
turally cruel or oppressive; but he had 
an exalted idea of the consequence which 
a great estate confer^ on its possessor, 
which was irritated beyond measure when 
any favourite scheme of his was opposed 
hy a man of little fortune, however just 
pr proper his reasons for opposition might 
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be; Maiy ^Mn^ ^ gmi wri cf mtm, OS I 
have bribre observed, his T^igediBce was 



Yooi^ Campiio, wbo was nearly of an 
wilfa Mr Tommr Sindall, was fie- 
t|Bmtl}r at Sir WiiKam's in qnaUty of a 
dependant companion to his son; and^ 
before the baionet died, he had procured 
him an ensign*s conmiissicm in a regiment^ 
which some years after was stationed in 
one of our garrisons abroad, where Camp- 
lin, mnch against his inclination, was un- 
der a necessity of jmning it. 

Here he happened to haye an oppor- 
tunity of oUiging the chief in OHnmand 
by certain little offices, which, though not 
strictly honourable in themselves, are sbshA* 
tified by the favour and countenance di 
many honourable men ; and so much did 
they attach his commander to the ensign^ 
that the latter was very soon promoted by 
his interest to the rank of a lieutenant^ 
and not long after was enabled to mak^ 
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a very advaatageous purchase of a com- 
pany. 

With this patron ako he returned to 
England, aiid was received at all times in 
a very familiar manner into his house ; 
where he had die honour of carving good 
dishes^ which he was sometimes permitted 
to taste ; of laughing at jokes, which he 
was sometimes allowed to make ; and car- 
ried an obsequious face into all companies^ 
who were not treated with such extraor- 
dinary respect as to preclude his ap« 
proach. 

About this time his father, whose busi- 
ness in the country had not increased since 
the death of Sir William Sindall, had set- 
tled in London, where the reader will re* 
collect the having met with him in a for- 
mer chapter ; but the obtain, during his 
patron's residence there, lived too near St 
James's to make many visits to Gray's Inn; 
and after that gentleman left the town, he 
continued to move amidst a circle of men 
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oi fiishion, with whom he omtrived to live 
in a maimer which has been often defined 
by the expression of^ *< nobody knows 
how:'* which sort of Ufe he had followed 
nnintemiptedly without ever joining his 
raiment, till he was now obUgad^ by the 
change of a colonel^ to take some of the 
duty in his turn, and was ordered a re- 
cruiting, as I have taken due occasion to 
relate. 

In this company did Harriet return to 
her father. As the news of disaster is 
commonly speedy in its course, the good 
man had already been confusedly informed 
of the attack which had been made on his 
daughter. To him, therefore, this meet- 
ing was so joyful, as almost to blot firom 
his remembrance the calamities which 
had lately b^allen his family.' But fiur 
different were the sensations of Harriet : 
she shrunk from the sight of a parent, of 
whose purity she now conceived herself 
unworthy, and fell blushing on his neck^ 
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which she bathed with a profusion of tears. 
This he imagined to proceed from her 
sensibility of those woes which her un- 
happy brother had suffered ; and he for- 
bore to take notice of her distress, any 
otherwise than by maintaining a degree 
of cheerfulness himself, much above what 
the feelings of his heart could warrant. 

He was attended, when her fellow-tra- 
vellers accompanied Miss Annesly to his 
house, by a gentleman, whom he now in- 
troduced to her by the name of Rawlin- 
son ; saying he was a very worthy friend of 
his, who had lately returned from abroad. 
Harriet indeed recollected to have heard 
her father mention such a one in their con- 
versations before. Though a good deal 
younger than Annesly, he had been a very 
intimate school-fellow of his in London, 
from which place he was sent to the East 
Indies, and returned, as was common in 
those days, with some thousand pounds, 
and a good conscience, to his native coun- 
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try. A genuine plainness of manners^ and 
a warm benevolence of heart, neither the 
refinements of life, nor the subtleties of 
traffic, had been able to weaken in Raw- 
linson ; and he set out, under the impres- 
sion of both, immediately after his arrival 
in England, to visit a companion, whose 
virtues he remembered with veneration, 
and the value of whose friendship he had 
not forgotten. Annesly received him vnth 
that welcome which his fire-side ever af- 
forded to the worthy; and Harriet, through 
the dimness of her grief, smiled on the 
friend of her father. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

Something farther of Mr Rawlinson. 

XVAWUNso N found his reception so agree- 
dAAe, that he lengthened his visit much 
beyond the limits which he at first intend- 
ed it ; and the earnest request of Annes- 
ly, to whom his friend's company was 
equally pleasing, extended them still a 
little farther. 

During tliis period, he had daily oppor- 
tunities of observing the amiable disposi- 
tions of Harriet. He observed, indeed, a 
degree of melancholy about her, which 
seemed extraordinary in one of her age ; 
but he was satisfied to account for it, from 
the relation, which h^ father had given 
him^ of the situation of his son, and that re- 
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frieiid» whom I hare no right to hlame 
for not choosing to be my wife." 

Annesly axnmmiicated this proposal 
to his daughter» with a fiumess, wortiiy 
of that with which it had been intrusted 
to him : *' I come not," said he, '^ my 
Harriet, as a despot to ccNoamand, not as 
a fietther to persuade, but merdy as ibe 
friend of Mr Rawlinson, to disclose his 
sentiments; that you should judge for 
yourself, in a matter o£ the highest im- 
portance to you, is the voice of reascm 
and of nature ; I blush for tiiose parents 
who have thought otherwise. I would 
not even, with a view to this particular 
case, obtrude my advice ; in g^ieral you 
have heard my opinion before, that the 
violence which we have been accustomed 
to apply to love, is not always necessary 
towards happiness in marriage; at the 
same time, that it is a treason of the high- 
est kind in a woman to take him for her 
husband, whom a decent afiection has not 

6 
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placed in that situation, whence alone she 
sliould choose one. But my Harriet-has 
not merdy been taught sentiments; I 
know she has learned the art of forming 
them ; and here she shall be trusted en* 
tirdy to her own." 

The feelings of Harriet on this propo- 
sal, and the manner in which her father 
communicated it, were of so tender a kind, 
that she could not restrain her tears. There 
wanted, indeed, but little to induce her 
to confess all that had passed with Sindall, 
and throw herself on the clemency of her 
indulgent parent. Had she practised thfe 
sincerity, which is the last virtue we should 
ever part with, how happy had it been ! 
But it required a degree of fortitude, as 
well as softness, to make this discovery ; 
besides, that her seducer had, with the 
tenderest entreaties, and assurances of a 
speedy reparation of her injuries, prevail- 
ed on her to give him something like a 
promise of secrecy. 
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Her answer to this ofifecof Mr Rawlin- 
son's expressed her tense of the oUigation 
she lay under to him, and to her father ; 
she avowed an esteem for his character 
equal to its excdlence, but that it amoont- 
ed not to that tender regard which she 
must fiX j for the man whom she could 
think of making her husband. 

Ram'linson received his fiiend's account 
of this dererminatkm without disccunpo- 
sarc Ho said he knew himsdfwdl enough 
to belicu\ that Miss Annesly had made an 
hone^ and a proper declaration; and b^- 
god to have an inteniew with herself» to 
show her that he conceived not the smalLr 
est resentment at her refusal, which, on the 
contrar}', though it destroyed his hopes> 
had increased his veneration for her. 

•* Regard me not," said he to her when 
lliev met, ** with that aspect of distance, as 
if you had offended or afl^nted me ; let 
me not lose that look of kindness which^ 
as the friend of your father and yourself> 
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I have formerly experienced. I confess 
there is one disparity between us, which 
we elderly men are apt to forget, but 
which I take no offence at being put in' 
mind of. It is more than probable, that 
I shall never be married Jit all. Since I 
am not a match for you. Miss Annesly, 
I would endeavour to make you some- 
what better, if it is possible, for another ; 
do me the favour to accept of this paper, 
and let it speak for me, that I would con- 
tribute to your happiness, without the 
selfish consideration of its being made one 
with my own." So saying, he bowed, 
and retired into an adjoining apartment, 
where his friend was seated. Harriet, 
upon opening the paper, found it to con- 
tain bank-bills to the amount of a thou- 
sand pounds. Her surprise at this in- 
stance of generosity held her, for a few 
moments, fixed to the spot ; but she no 
sooner recollected, herself, than she fol- 
lowed Mr Rawlinson, and putting the 
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p^ier, with its coBtents, into his hand : 
^ Though I fed. Sir/' said she, '< with 
the utmost gratitude, those saitiments of 
kindiiess and geuefosity you have expres- 
sed towards me, you ¥nill excuse me, I 
hope, from receiriog this mark of them." 
Rawhnson's countenauoe betrayed some 
indicatioDs of displeasure. — ^^ You do 
wTODg," said he, ** young lady, and I 
will he judged by your fother.-*— This 
¥ras a present. Sir, I intended for the wor- 
thiest wmnan ; the daughter of my wor« 
thiest firiaid ; she is woman still, I see, 
and her pride will, no more than her a£> 
Sections, submit itself to my hiq9piness.'' 
Annesly locked upon the bank-bills : 
" There b a delicacy, my best fiicasd,'' 
said he, *^ in our situation ; the poor 
must ever be cautious, and there is a cer- 
tain degree of pride which is their safest 
virtue." — " Let me tell you," interrupt- 
ed the other, " this is not the pride of vir- 
tue.--It is that fantastic nicety which is 
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a weakness in the soul^ and the dignity 
of great minds is above it. Believe m^, 
the churlishness which cannot oblige, is 
little more sdfish, though in a different 
mode, than, the haughthiess which will 
not be obliged.'^ 

^* We are instructed, my child," said An- 
nesly, ^etivering her the papi^, ; *' let us 
show Mr Rawlinson, that we have not 
that narrowness of mihd which he has 
censured ; and that we will pay that last 
tribute to his worth, which the receiving 
of a favour bestows." 

" Indeed, Sir," said Harriet, *^ I little 
deserve it ; I am not, I am not what he 
thinks me. — I am not worthy of his re- 
gard." — And she burst into tears. — They 
knew not why she wept ; but their eyes 
shed each a sympathetic drop, without 
asking their reason's leave. 

Mr Rawlinson speedily set out for Lon- 
don, where his presence was necessary 
towards dispatching some business he had 
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left unfinished, after his return to Eng- 
land. 

He left his friend, and his fiiend's amia- 
ble daughter, with a tender regret ; while 
they, who, in their humble walk of life, 
had few to whom that title would belong, 
felt his absence with an equal emotion. 
He promised, however, at his departure, 
to make them another visit with the re^ 
turn of the spring* 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

Captain Camplin is again introduced. — The si- 
tuation of Miss Annesly, with that gentlematis 
concern in her affairs. 

His place was but ill supplied, at their 
winter's fire-side, by the occasional visits 
of Camplin, whom Sindall had introduced 
to Annesly's acquaintance. Yet, though 
his was a character on which Annesly 
could not bestow much of his esteem, it 
had some good-humoured qualities, which 
did not fail to entertain and amuse him. 
But the captain seemed to be less agree- 
able in that quarter, to which he princi- 
pally pointed his attention, to wit, the 
opinion of Harriet, to whom he took fre- 
quent occasion to make those speeches. 
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which have just enough of folly in them 
to acquire the name of compliments^ and 
sometimes even ventured to turn them in 
so particular a manner^ as if he vmhed 
to have them understood to mean some- 
M^hat more. 

The situation of the unfortunate Har- 
riet was such as his pleasantry could not 
divert, and his attachment could only 
disgust. As she had lost that peace of 
mind which inward satisfaction akme can 
bestow, so she felt the calamity doubled, 
by that obligation to secrecy she was un- 
der, and the difficulty which her present 
condition . (for she was now with child) 
made such a concealment be attended 
with. Often had she determined to re-> 
veal, either to her father, or to Mrs Wis- 
tanly, who, of her own sex, was her 
. only friend, the story of her dishonour ; 
but Sindall, by repeated solicitations when 
in the country, and a constant corre- 
spondence when in town, conjured her tp 
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be silent for some little time, till he could 
smooth the way for bestowing his hand 
on the only woman whom he had ever 
sincerely loved. One principal reason for 
his postponing their union, had always 
been the necessity for endeavouring to 
gain over the assent of his grandfather by 
the mother's side, from whom Sihdall had 
great expectations ; ' he had, from time to 
time, suggested this as difficidt, and only 
to be attempted with caution, from the 
proud and touchy disposition of the old 
gentleman: he now represented him as 
in a very declining state of health ; and 
that, probably, in a very short time, his 
death woidd remove this obstacle to the 
warmest wish of a heart, that was ever 
faithfril to his Harriet. The flattering 
language of his letters could not arrest the 
progress of that time, which must divulge 
the shame of her he had imdone; but 
they soothed the tumults of a soul to 
whom his villainy was yet unknown, and 
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m^KiK- jfiecboos his appewanoe of worthy 
ctf £iBBd<dii|i« and nobleness of mind, had 
l«i rcKi nmch estangled. 

Hcvwercr imperibcdjr he had accounted 
ior debriine a maniM^ which he alwajrs 
priiiessied his intantioD to xierfonn, the 
dehfiwn vas kept iq> in the expectations 
ci Haniet, till that period began to draw 
near^ mhen it would be impossiUe any 
lons«^ to conceal from the world the ef- 

'V. 

fects ot their intimacr. Then, indeed, 
her uneasiness was not to be allayed by 
such excuEses as SindaU had before rdied 
on her artless confidence to believe. He 
wTDle h^*, therefore, an answer to a letter 
fiill of the most earnest, as wdl as tender, 
expostulations, informing bar, of his ha- 
ving determined to run any ri^ of incon- 
venience to himsdf, rather than suffer her 
to remain longer in a state, such as she 
had (pathetically indeed) described. That 
he was to set out in a few days for the 
country, to make himself indissolubly 
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hers ; but that it was absolutely necessary 
that she should allow him to conduct 
their marriage in a particular manner^ 
which he would communicate to her on 
his arrival ; and begged, as she valued his 
peace and her own, that the whole matter 
might still remain inviolably secret, as she 
had hitherto kept iti 

In a few days after the receipt of this 
letter, she received a note from Camplin, 
importing his desire to have an interview ^ 
with her on some particular business, 
which related equally to her and to Sir 
Thomas SindalL The time appointed 
was early in the morning of the succeed- 
ing day; and the place, a little walk 
which the vills^ers used to frequent in 
holiday-times, at the back of her father's 
garden. This was delivered to her, in a 
secret manner, by a little boy, an atten- 
dant of that gentleman's, who was a 
freqUent guest in Annesly's kitchen, from 
his talent at playing the flageolet, which. 
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hr had acquired in the capacity of a 

to the raiment to which his 

hdonged. Mysterious as the con- 

tfM^ «i^ this note were, the mind of Har- 

^■in <>Mihr $ii|;gested to her^ that Camplin 

)ii»l Vdnu in some respect at leasts let 

tvMr IW Mntidence of Sir Thomas. She 

r^m ifk the want of that dignity which 
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^^♦v^tf hiin^tf*^*e service 

:, tsk ^«iir, thoMh it was a 
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and putting into het hand a letter from 
S^ndall, told her, he had taken measmes 
for carrying into execntHm the purpose 
it contained. 

It informed her, that Sir Thomas was 
in the house of an <dd dcxDesfcic at some 
miles distance, where he waited to be 
made her's. That he had jfor tins secrecy 
many reasons, with which he could not, 
by such a coaveyance, make her acquaint- 
ed, but which her own prudence would 
probably suggest. He concluded with re- 
commending her to the care and protecti- 
on of Camplin, whose honour he warmly 
extolled. 

She paused a moment on the perusal 
of this billet. — " Oh ! heavens !" said she, 
^* to what haye I reduced mysdf ! Mr 
Camplin, what am I to do? Whither 
are jrou to carry me? Pardon my con- 
fusion — I scarce know what I say to you." 

" I have a chaise and four ready," an- 
swered Camplin, " at the end of the lane. 
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which in an hour or two. Madam, will 
convey you to Sir Thomas Sinddl/'-^ 
^' But my &ther, good heaven ! to leave 
my father !" — " Consider," said he, " 'tis 
but for a little while : my boy shall carry 
a note to acquaint him, that you are gone 
on a visit, and will return ia the evening." 
— '^ Return! Methinks I feel a foreboding, 
that I shall never return." — He put a 
piece of paper and a pencil into her hand ; 
the note was written, and dispatched by 
the boy, to whom he beckoned at some 
distance where he had waited. — ^^ Now, 
Madam," said he, " let me conduct you." 

Her knees knocked so against each 

other, that it was with difficulty she could 
walk, even with the support of his arm. 
They reached the chaise ; a servant, who 
stood by it, opened the door to admit her ; 
she put her foot on the step, then drew it 
back again. " Be not afraid. Madam," 
said Camplin, " you go to be happy." 
Slie put her foot up again, and stood in 
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that attitude a moment ; she cast back a 
look to the little mansion of her father, 
whence the smoke was now rolling its 
volumes in the calm of a beautiful mom- 
ing- A gush of tendem^s swelled her 
heart at the sight — She burst into tears-7- 
But the crisis of her fate wasi com^ — and 
she entered the carriage, which drove off 
at a furious rate, Camplin commanding 
the postilion to make as much speed as 
was possible. 
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having sat up till a very late hour, no ti- 
dings arrived of his daughter. He went to 
bed, however, though it could not afford 
him sleep ; at every bark of the village- 
dogs his heart bounded with the hopes of 
her return ; but the morning arose, and 
did not restore him his Harriet. 

His uneasiness had been observed by 
hii? servants, to whom he was too indid- 
gent a master to have his interests consi- 
dered by them with less warmth than their 
own. Abraham, therefore, who was coeval 
with his master, and had served him ever 
since he was married, had sallied forth 
by day^break on search of intelligence. 
He was met accidentally by a huntsman 
of Sir Thomas Sindall'Sj. who informed 
hini, that, as he crossed the lane at the 
back of the village the morning before, 
he saw Miss Annesly leaning on Captain 
Camplin's arm, and walking with him to- 
wards a chaise and four, which stood >t 
the end of it. Abraham's cheeks gre*v 
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pale at this intelligence ; because he had 
a sort of instinctive terror for Caniplin» 
who was in use to make his awkward sim- 
plicity a fund for many jests and tricks of 
mischief^ during his visits to Annesly. 
He hastened home to communicsite this 
discovery to his master^ which he did with 
a faultering tongue, and many ejacula- 
tions of fear and surprise. Annesly re- 
ceived it with less emotion, though not 
without an increase of uneasiness. '^Yon"- 
der/' ssdd Abraham, looking through the 
window, " is the captain's little boy ;" 
and he ran out of the room to bring him 
to an examination. The lad, upon being 
interrogated, confessed, that his master had 
sent him to hire a chaise, which was to 
be in waiting at the end of that lane I have 
formerly mentioned, at an early hour in 
the morning, and that he saw Miss An*- 
nesly go into it, attended by the captain^ 
. who had not, any more than Miss Har- 
riet, been at home, or heard of since that 
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time. This declaration deprived Annes- 
ly of utterance ; but it only added to the 
warmth of Abraham's inquisition, who, 
now mingling threats with his questions, 
drew from the boy the secret of his haying 
privately delivered a letter; from his mas* 
ter to Miss Annesly, the very night pre- 
ceding the day of their departure; and 
that a man of his acquaintance, who had 
stopt, about mid-day, at the ale-house 
where he was quartered^ told him, by way 
of conversation, that he had met his mas- 
ter with a lady, whom he supposed, jeer-» 
ingly, he was running away with, driving 
at a great rate on the road towards Lon- 
don. Abraham made a sign to the boy to 
leave the room. — " My poor dear young 
lady !'* said he, as he shut the door, and 
the tears gushed from his ey^s. His mas* 
ter's were turned upwards, to that Being 
to whom calamity ever directed them.-^ 
The maid- servant now entered the room, 
uttering some broken exclamations of sor^ 
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TOW, which a vident sobbing rendered in- 
articulate. — Annesly had finished his ac- 
count with heaven ; and, addressing her 
with a d^;ree of calmness, which the good 
man could derive only thence, asked her 
the cause of her being aflUcted in so un- 
usual a manner. ^' Oh, Sir !" said she, 
stifling her tears, *' I have heard what the 
captain's boy has been telling ; I fear it 
is but too true, and worse than you ima- 
gine ! God forgive me, if I wrong Miss 
Harriet ; but I suspect — ^I have suspected 
for some time' ' — she burst into tears again ; 
— " that my young lady is with child."— 
Annesly had stretched his fortitude to the 
utmost — this last blow overcame it, and 
he fell senseless on the floor ! Abraham 
threw himself down by him, tearing his 
white locks, and acting all the firantic ex- 
travagancies of grief. But the maid was 
more useful to her master; and having 
raised him gently, and chafed his temples, 
he began to shew some signs of reviving ; 
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when Abraham recollected liimself so far 
as to assist his fellow-servant in carrying 
him to his chamber, and laying him on 
his bed, where he recovered the powers 
of life, and the sense of his misfortune. 

Their endeavours for his recovery were 
seconded by Mrs Wistanly, who had made 
this early visit to satisfy some doubts which 
she, as well as Annesly, had conceived, 
even from the information of the prece- 
ding day. When he first regained the use 
of speech, he complained of . a violent 
shivering, for which this good lady, from 
the little skill she possessed in physic^^ 
prescribed some simple remedies, and at 
the same time dispatched Abraham for an 
apothecary ^ in the neighbourhood, who 
commonly attended the family. 

Before this gentleman arrived, Annes-. 
ly had received so much temporary relief 
from Mrs Wistanly's prescriptions, as to 
be able to speak with more ease, than the 
incessant quivering of his lips had before 
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When he returned, he found Mr An- 
nesly altered for the worse ; the cold, which 
the latter fieh before, having given place 
to a burning heat. He therefore told Mrs 
Wistanly, at going away, that in the even- 
ing he would bring a physician, with 
whom he had an appointment at a gen- 
tleman's not very distant, to see Mr An- 
nesly, as his situation appeared to him to 
be attended with some alarming circum- 
stances. 

His fears of danger were justified by the 
event. When these gentlemen saw Mr 
Annesly in the evening, his fever was in- 
creased. Next day, after a restless night, 
they found every bad symptom confirm- 
ed : they tried every method which me- 
dical skill could suggest for his relief, 
but, during four successive days, their 
endeavours proved ineffectual ; and at the 
expirationof that time, they told his fi'iend, 
Mrs W istanly, who had enjoyed almost 
as little sleep as the sick man whom she 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 



The arrival of Mr Rawlinson. — Annedj/s dit^ 
course with him. — That GentlemarC 8 account of 
his FriencTs illness, and its consequences. 

At this melancholy period it happened 
that Mr Rawlinson arrived, in pursuance 
of that promise which Annesly had ob- 
tained from him, at the time of his de- 
parture for Liondon. 

There needed not that warmth of heart 
we have formerly described in this gen- 
tleman, to feel the accumulated distress 
to which his worthy friend was reduced. 
Nor was his astonishment at the account 
which he received of Harriet's elopement 
less, than his pity for the sufferings it ha4 
brought upon her father. I 
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Frcm Ike pr^ent latoatioD of Annesly 's 
, he ifid not choose to incommode 
with anT tzooUe oi ^ovisioa for 
He look op hb quvters, therefore^ 
ait the oiihr imiy a panhry <Mie indeed^ 
wlucli tkie linage affoided^ and resolved 
to nmaoi Ihefe tiD he saw wfaal issue his 
fiiend*5 pneseot iDoess should hare, and 
cndeanNir to administer scxne comfort^ 
either to the last moments of his life, or 
tothat afflictioii which his recoyeiy <x)iild 
not nemore« 

In the evenii^ of the day on which he 
arrived^ Annesly seemed to fed a sort of 
lehef itom the violence of his disease. He 
^poke n ith a degree of cocJness which he 
had never before been able to command; 
and after having talked some little time 
with his physician, he told Abraham, who 
seldom quitted his bed^side^ that he thought 
he had seen Mr Rawlinson enter the room 
: m the morning, though he was in a con- 
iused slumber at the time, and might have 
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mistaken a dream for the reality. Upon 
Abraham's informing him, that Mr Raw- 
linson had been there, that he had left the 
house but a moment before, and that he 
was to remain in the village for some time, 
he expressed the warmest satisfiaiction at 
the intelligence ; and having made Abra- 
ham fetch him a paper which lay in his 
bureau sealed up in a particular manner, 
he dispatched him to the inn where his 
fnend was with ia message, importing an 
earnest desire to see him as soon as should 
be convenient. 

Rawlinson had already returned to the 
house> and was by this time stealing up 
stairs, to watch the bed-side of his friend, 
for which task Mrs Wistanly's former 
unceasing solicitude had now rendered 
her unfit. He was met by Abraham 
with a gleam of joy on his countenance, 
from the happy change which he thought 
he observed in his master ; and was con- 
ducted to the side of the bed by that 
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one you shall name your executor in that 
trust for my children— -if I have any chil- 
dren remaining ! — Into your hands I de- 
liver it with a peculiar satisfaction, and 
I know there will not need the desire of 
a dying friend to add to your zeal for 
their service.— Why should that word 
startle you ? death is to me a messenger 
of consolation r' He paused! — Rawlin- 
son put up the paper in silence; for his 
heart was too full to allow him the use of 
words for an answer. 

"When I lost my son/' continued An- 
nesly, " I suffered in silence ; and though 
it preyed on me in secret, I bore up 
against the weight of my sorrow, that I 
might not weaken in myself that stay 
which Heaven had provided for my Hiar- 
riet.— She was then my only remaining 
comfort, saved like some precious treasure 
from the shipwreck of my family ; and I 
fondly hoped, that my age might go down 
smoothly to its rest, amidst the endear- 
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ness will lead her steps to find it. — Show 
her her father's grave ! yet spare her for his 
sake, who cannot then comfort or support 
her!" 

The rest of this narration I will give the 
reader in Mr Rawlinson's own words, 
from a letter of his I have now lying 
before me, of which I will transcribe the 
latter part, beginning its recital at the close 
of this pathetic address of his friend. 

" As I had been told," says this gentle- 
man, " that he had not enjoyed one sound 
sleep since his daughter went away, I left 
him now to compose himself to rest, de- 
siring his servant to call me instantly if 
he observed any thing particular about 
his master. He whispered me, " that 
" when he sat up with him the night 
" before, he could overhear him at times 
" talk wildly, and mutter to himself like 
" one speaking in one's sleep ; that then 
" he would start, sigh deeply, and seem 
" again to recollect himself." I went 
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bttck to his master's bed-side, and begged 
him to endeavour to calm his mind so 
much as not to prevent that repose which 
he stood so greatly in need of. '^ I have 
prevailed on my physician," answered 
he, ** to give me an opiate for that pur- 
pose, and I think I now feel drowsy fix)m 
its effects/' I wished him good-night. 
•* Good-night," said he, — " but give me 
your hand; it is perhaps the last time 
I shall ever clasp it!" He lifted up his 
eyes to heaven, holding my hand in his, 
then turned away his face, and laid his 
head upon his pillow. — I could not lay 
mine to rest : Alas ! said I, that such 
should be the portion of virtue like Annes- 
ly's; yet to arraign the distribution of 
Providence, had been to forget that lesson 
which the best of men had just been 
teaching me; — but the doubtings, the 
darkness of feeble man, still hung about 
my heart. 
.^* When I sent in the morning, I wa* 

10 
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told that he was still asleep, but tha^ his 
rest was observed to be frequently disturb- 
ed by groans and startings, and that he 
breathed much thicker than he had ever 
done hitherto. I went myself to get more 
perfect intelligence : his faithful Abraham 
met me at the door, — " Oh Sir," said he, 
" my poor master !" — " What is the mat- 
ter ?" — ^' I fear. Sir, he is not in his perfect 
" senses ; for he talks more wildly than 
" ever, and yet he is broad awake." — He 
led me into the room, I placed myself 
directly before him ; but his eye, though 
it was fixed on mine, did not seem to ac- 
knowledge its object. There was a gla- 
zing on it that deadened its look. 

" He muttered something in a very low 
voice. — ** How does my friend ?" said I. — 
He suffered me to take his hand, but 
answered nothing. — Afler listening some 
time, I coufd hear the name of Harriet. 
" Do you want any thing, my dear Sir ?" 
He moved his lips, but I heard not what 
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he said. — I repeated my question ; he look- 
ed up piteously in my face, then turned 
his eye ixnukI as if he missed some object 
on which it meant to rest. — He shivered^ 
and caught hold of Abraham's hand, who 
stood at the side of the bed opposite me. 
He looked round again, then uttered, with 
a feeble and broken voice, ^* Where is my 
** Harriet r lay your hand on my head — 
^^ this hand is not my Harriet's — she is 
dead, I know : — ^}^ou will not speak — 
my poor child is dead ! yet I dreamed 
*^ she was alive, and had left me ; left me 
" to die alone ! — I have seen her weep 
*^ at the death of a linnet ! poor soul, 
" she was not made for this world — ^we 
" sliall meet in heaven ! — Bless her ! 
** bless her ! — there ! may you be as vir- 
** tuous as your mother, and more for- 
** tunatc than your father has been ! — 
" My head is strangely convulsed ! — ^but 
** tell me, when did she die ? you should 
** have waked me, that I might have 
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*' prayed by her. — Sweet innocence ! she 
" had no crimes to confess { I can speak 
** but iU, for my tongue sticks to my 

*^ mouth. Yet — oh ! — most merciful, 

^* strengthen and support" — He shivered 
again — "into thy hands !" He groan- 
ed, and died ! 

" Sindall ! and ye who, like Sindall — 
but I cannot speak ! — speak for me their 
consciences !" 
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But Sir Thdtnas never entertained the 
most distant thought of that marriage^ 
with the hopes of which he had deluded 
her. Yet, though he was not subject to 
the internal principles of honour or mo- 
rality, he Was man of the world enough 
to know their value in the estimation of 
others. The virtues of Annesly had so 
much endeared him to every one within 
their reach, that this outrage of Sindall's 
against him, under the disguise of sacred 
friendship and regard, would have given 
the interest and character of Sir Thomas 
such a blow, as he could not easily have 
recovered, nor conveniently borne. It is 
not therefore to be wondered at, that he 
wished for some expedient to conceal it 
from the eyes of the public. 

For this purpose he had formed a 
scheme, which all the knowledge he had 
of the delicacy of Harriet's affection for 
him, did not prevent his thinking prac 
ticable, (for the female who once falls from 





Whcu UKrv ami bi^mi ikivm wiih all 
xJok furv wiiicii Cam{>lui had aajpobked the 
{K)6t]iiinib> Mr about ei^t or nine mfles^ 
xb^y su>t>t at; aa iim> where Ikej changed 
horse^s tlauriet: expressed her surprise at 
their not having already reached the place 
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where Sir Thomas waited them : on which 
Camplin told her, that it was not a great 
way oflf, but that the roads were very bad, 
and that he observed the horses to be ex-^ 
ceedingly jaded. 

After having proceeded some miles for* 
ther, on a road still more wild and less 
frequented, she repeated her wonder at 
the length of the way ; on which Camp* 
lin, entreating her pardon for being con- 
cerned in any how deceiving her, confes- 
sed that Sir Thomas was at a place much 
farther from her father's than he had made 
her believe ; which deceit he had begged 
of him (Camplin) to practise, that she 
might not be alarmed at the distance^ 
which was necessary, he said, for that 
plan of secrecy Sir Thomas had formed 
for his marriage. Her fears were sxiMr 
ciently roused at this intdUgence, but it 
was now too late to retreat, however ter- 
rible it might be to go on. 

Some time after they stopt to breakfast 
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and changed horses agam; Camplin in« 
forming her^ that it was the last time they 
should have occasion to do so. Accord* 
ingly, in little more than an hour, during 
which the speed of their progress was no- 
wise abated, they halted at the door of a 
bouse, which Harriet, upon coming out 
of the chaise, inmiediately recollected to 
be that fatal one to which Sindall had be- 
fore conveyed her. She felt, on entering 
it, a degree of horror, which the remem- 
brance of that guilty night she had before 
passed under its roof, could not fail to 
suggest; and it was with difficulty she 
dragged her trembling steps to a room 
above stairs, whither the landlady, with 
a profusion of civility, conducted her. 

" Where is Sir Thomas Sindall ?'* said 
she, looking about with terror on the. well- 
remembered objects around her, Camp-> 
lin shutting the door of the chamber, told 
her, with a look of the utmost tendemesa 
and respect, that Sir Thomas was not then 
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in the house, but had desired him to de- 
liver her a letter, which he now put into 
her hands for her perusal. It contained 
what follows : 

** It is with inexpressible anguish I in- 
form my ever-dearest Harriet, of my ina- 
bility to perform engagements, of which 
I acknowledge the solemnity, and which 
necessity alone has power to cancel. The 
cruelty of my grandfather is deaf to all 
the remonstrances of my love; and having 
accidentally discovered my attachment 
for you, he insists upon my immediately 
setting out on my travels ; a command, 
which, in my present situation, I find my- 
self obliged to comply with. I feel, with 
the most poignant sorrow and remorse, 
for that condition to which our ill-fated 
love has reduced the loveliest of her sex. 
I would therefore endeavour, if possible, 
to conceal the shame which the world ar- 
bitrarily affixes to it. With this view I 
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msiatt id af*tihsr» c^iDskieratioDS so 
nud. » If y*s^ n 'sut asm a£ Mr Camp- 
ia luc Jaand. vinc^ I xsai once the hap* 
3ii]i»ih t% zsa^z^.ViZ i:c nLTrseit. This step 
lit c^E^swBcy :€ Tr:«r present ciixnim- 

e&cjbiey if TOOT 
iiieB»ehesiD a man, 

andviiohas ee- 

w SBQiMe no cnme to 

izc;^ irfifc^Tt pHsaoDof the 

^::iM.^ ui^ <Me«ed \t» lo the <^ 

X :a^ hbcsorsk mriiiliMk, As 

C^mnm^^ jcs «:il possess the lore 

jiii^*iM«t X tttt vocthiest of mj 




&M >;x!Bii'«t X ^vsiT aMKctmnte, but ever 



OMiniit >•;»: aiWMr to odRer his com- 
x%v»««v> ww(t idK: ktUfT; bttt Harriet, 
fyKM: >|»u^*us t»M wst m^^oitied ho* to 
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the end of it, lay now lifeless at his feet. 
After several successive faintings, from 
which Camplin, the landlady, and other 
assistants, with difficulty recovered her, 
a shower of tears came at last to her re- 
lief, and she became able to articulate 
some short exclamations of horror aii4 
despair ! Camplin threw himself on hi» 
knees before her. He protested the most 
sincere and disinterested passion ; s^ 
that, if she would bless him with the pos- 
session of so many amiable qualities as 
she possessed, the uniform endeavour of 
his life should be to promote her happi- 
ness. — " I think not of thee,*' she ex- 
claimed ; ** Oh ! Sindall ! perfidious, cruel, 
deliberate villain !" Camplin again inter- 
rupted her, with protestations of his owij 
affection and regard. *' Away !'* said 
she, " and let me hear no more ! Or, if 
thou wouldst show thy friendship, carry 
me to that father from whom thou stolest 
me. — You will not — but if I can live so 
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loogy I wiU crawl to his feet, and expire 
before him/* 

She was miming towards the door; 
Camplin gently stopped her. ^* My dear- 
est Miss Annesly/* said he, ** recollect 
yourself but a moment ; let me conjure 
you to think of your own welfsBure, and of 
that father*s whom you so justly love. 
For these alone could Sir Thomas Sindall 
have thought of the expedient which he 
proposes. If you will now become the 
wife of your adoring Camplin, the time 
of the cdebration of our marriage need 
not be told to the world : under the sanc- 
tion of that holy tie, every circumstance 
of detraction will be overlooked, and that 
life may be made long and happy, which 
your unthinking rashness would cut off 
from yourself and your father." — Harriet 
had listened little to this speech ; but the 
swelling of her anger had subsided ^ she 
threw herself into a chair, and burst, again 
into tears. Camplin drew nearer, and 
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pressed her hand in his ; she drew it has- 
tily firom him : " K you have any pityi** 
she cried, *^ I aitreat yoa» for heav^^i's 
sake, to leave me." He bowed respect- 
fully, and retired ; desiring the landlady to 
attend Miss Anneslv, and oodeavour to 
afford her some assistance and consc^ 
tion. 

She had, indeed, more occasion for h^ 
assistance than he was then aware of ; the 
violent agitation of her spirits having had 
such an effect on her, that, though she 
wanted a month of her time, she was sud- 
denly seized with the pains of child-birth j 
and they were but just able to procure a 
woman who acted as a midwife in the 
neighbourhood, when she was delivered 
of a girl. Distracted as her soul was, 
this new object drew forth its instinctive 
tenderness ; she mingled tears with her 
kisses on its cheeks, and forgot the shame 
attending its birth, in the natural melt- 
ings of a mother. 
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For about a week after her dg£^erj she 
recovocd tolerabiT well, and ndeed dioee 
about her spared no pains or attenboo to 
coatribnte towards her recovenr ; but, at 
the end of that period, on accidoit threw 
her mto the noBt daogerwas sitmiioii. 
She was lying in a slamber, with a mnse 
watching her, when a senrant of &* Tho- 
mas Sindall's, whom his master had em- 
ployed very actifdy in the progress of 
his designs on Miss Annesiy» entered the 
room with a look of the utmost conster- 
nation and hoiTor; the nnrse beckoned 
to him to make no noise, signifying, by 
her gestures, that the lady was asleep ; 
hut the opening of the door had already 
an akened her, and she lay listenii^ when 
he told the cause of his emotion. It was 
the intelligence which he had just acci- 
dc^ntally received of Mr Annesly's death. 
Hie elTcct of this shock on his nnfbrtn- 
nate daughter may be easily imagined ; 
cvciry fatal symptom, which sudden terror 
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or surprise causes in women at such a 
season of weakness, was the consequence; 
and next morning a delirium succeeded 
them. 

She was not, however, without inter* 
vals of reason ; though these were biii 
intervals of anguish much more exquisite. 
Yet she would sometimes express a sort 
of calmness and submission to the yn& of 
heaven, though it was always attended 
with the hopes of a speedy relief from the 
calamities of her existence. 

In one , of these hours of recollection, 
she was asked by her attendants, whose 
pity was now moved at her condition, if 
she chose to have any friend sent for, who 
might tend to alleviate her distress ; upon 
which she had command enough of her- 
self to dictate a letter to Mrs Wistanly, 
reciting briefly the miseries she had ei*^ 
dured, and asking; with great diffidence 
howevar of obtaining, if she could par- 
don her offences so far, as to come and 
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partbip breatli of her once iii-> 
■hkIi kn^ Harriet. Thislet- 
cconfii^jr dispatched ; and she 
jiwaKii to feel a relief fiom having ac- 
cwiaapiiiTiif d it : b«t her reason had held 
«H Siiiuu d its QSQal limits of esotion ; 

aftaer, she rdapsed into 



Sfl^o ann' the faiitfa of her dan^ter, 
CwaB&a^ ju xtJ idin g to his instructions^ 
iHii prafKMieil ^adb^ it away, under the 
dttc^ oi a n«rse, whom the landlady had 
|CWikM. tt> a sauD hamlet where she 
yciJkA M a Iktle dbtance. But this the 
Wii'cifefr \>|i|it>$ed with such earnestness^ 
dbafi tiK^ purpose had been ddayed till 
»^i»^ %^Km 11 w«i S!iTen up to the care of 
lliti$^ wvMMKMk accompanied with a cmisl- 
fAfTjMe sum ot money to [HOTide every 
wv>;%$($9jrT K>r 11$ w§«^% in the most ampk 
4«iiA :$wiJH>niM^ manner. 

WW«i Mr? Wistanhr received the let- 
«rt %ir iMi^^ mattioned above^ she was 
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not long in doubt as to complying with 
its request. Her heart bled for the dis- 
tresses of that once amiable friend, whom 
virtue might now blame, but goodness 
could not forsake. She set out therefore 
immediately in a chaise, which Camplin 
had provided for her, and reached the 
house, to which it conveyed her on the 
morning of the following day ; her impa- 
tience not suffering her to consider either 
the danger or inconvenience of travelling 
all night. — From her recital, I took down 
the account contained in the following 
chapter. 
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only that she stopt in the midst of a quick 
and lively movement she had begrni^ and, 
looking wistfully upon me, breathed such 
a note of sorrow, and dwelt on it with a 
cadence so mournful, that my heart lost 
all the firmness I had resolved' to preserve, 
and I flung my arms round her neck, 
which I washed with my bursting tears ! 
— ^The traces which her brain could now 
only recollect, were such as did not ad- 
mit of any object long ; I had passed over 
it in the moment of my entrance, and it 
now wandered from the idea; she paid 
no regard to my caresses, but pushed liie 
gently from her, gazing stedfastly in an 
opposite direction towards the door of 
the apartment. A servant entered with 
some medicine he had been sent to pro- 
cure ; she put it by when I offered it to 
her, and kept looking earnestly upon him ^ 
she ceased her singing too, and seemed to 
articulate certain imperfect sounds. For 
some time I could not make them out 
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when she waked in the morning, she gave 
signs of having recovered her senses, by 
I'ecollecting me, and calling me by my 
name. At first indeed her questions were 
irregular and wild ; but in a short time 
she grew so distinct, as to thank me for 
having complied with the request of her 
letter : " 'Tis an office of unmerited kind- 
ness, which," said she, (and I could ob- 
setye her let fall a tear,) " will be the 
last your unwearied friendship for me will 
have to bestow. ' ' I answered, that I hoped 
not. " Ah ! Mrs Wistanly," she repli- 
ed, " can you hope so ? you are not my 
friend, if you do.'* I wished to avoid a 
subject which her mind was little able to 
bear, and therefore made no other return 
than by kissing her hand, which she had 
stretched out to me as she spoke. 

*' At that moment we heard some unu« 
sua] stir below stairs, and, as the floor was 
thin and ill laid, the word child was very 
distinctly audible from every tonguie^ Up* 
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•n this she steited li^ in her bed, and 
with m look pkeoms and wild beyond de- 
cKchumed, « Oh ! my God ! 
jc wr cittUi !" — She had scarcely 
Mtttn. ::ttM vml$s irben the landlady en- 
-w»i 4i« iiMim^ 40il :$iKiir€d sufficiently, 
^ ^iw ovumtmaittfVi,. lioit she had some 
tMi tu.QtdL By signs I begged 
r ^umL — ^^ What is become of 
m?'^ «ioi HaiTiet.— '* No ill, 
.ooipirared the woman, £uilter- 
^« 1^ Mflne to it, I hope."— ^< Speak," 
^^ :A^. "^ I charge you, for I will know 
:ai. ^iic!$« : speak as you would give peace 
:iii 41^^ «iiqpaiting soul !" springing out of 
.iM« 4tM jcnsping the woman's hands 

^M» 4J itor lorct*. It was not easy to 

>di«» >^.^M»Mi a charge. — *' Alas !" said 
j^ jMiteM^ ^'^ I fear she is drowned; 
li ^ A :iiif^':$> doak and the child's wrap- 
^ .iM< >HMt iHmd in some ooze which 
^ )u:t^ idi^ v^Mned down below the 
.4w Sk^ A^ iM iIk^ ^XNKian's hands. 
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and wringing her own together, threw up 
her eyes to heaven till their sight was 
lost in the sockets. — We were supporting 
her, each of us holding one of her arms. 
— She fell on her knees between us, and 
dropping her hands for a moment, then 
raising them again, uttered with a voice 
that sounded hollow, as if sunk within 
her: 

" Power omnipotent ! who wilt not lay 
on thy creatures calamity beyond their 
strength to bear ! if thou hast not yet pu- 
nished me enough, continue to pour out 
the phials of thy wrath upon me, and ena- 
ble me to support what thou inflictest ! But 
if my faults are expiated, suffer me to rest 
in peace, and graciously blot out the of- 
fences which thy judgments have punish- 
ed here ! " — She continued in the same 
posture for a few moments; then lean- 
ing on us as if she meant to rise, bent her 
head forward, and, drawing her breath 
strongly, expired in our arms.'* 
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PART II. 



INTRODUCTION. 

I WAS bom to a life of wandering, yet 
my heart was evef at home ! though the 
comitry that gave me birth gave me but 
few friends, and of those few the greatest 
part were early lost, yet the remembrance 
of her was present with me in every clime 
to which my fate conducted me; and 
the idea of those, whose ashes reposed in 
that humble spot, where they had often 
been the companions of my infant sports. 
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hallowed it in my imagination with a sort 
of sacred enthusiasm. I had not been 
many weeks an inhabitant of my native 
village^ after that visit to the lady men- 
tioned in the First Part, which procured 
me the information I have there laid be- 
fore my readers, till I found m3rself once 
more obliged to quit it for a foreign coun- 
try. My parting with Mrs Wistanly was 
more solemn and affecting than common 
souls will easily imagine it could have been, 
upon an acquaintance accidental in its 
beginning, and short in its duration ; but 
there was something tender and melan- 
choly in the cause of it, which gave an 
impression to our thoughts of one another^ 
more sympathetic perhaps than what a 
series of mutual obligations could have 
effected. 

Before we parted, I could not help ask- 
ing the reason of her secrecy with r^ard 
to the story of Annesly and his daughter 
In answer to this she informed me, that. 
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besides the danger to which she exposed 
herself by setting up in opposition to a 
man, in the midst of whose dependants 
she proposed ending her days, she was 
doubtfiil if her story would be of any ser- 
vice to the memory of her friend : That 
Camplin (as she supposed by the direc- 
tion of Sir Thomas Sindall, who was at 
that time abroad) had universally given 
out, that Miss Annesly's elopement was 
with an intention to be married to him ; 
on which footing, though a false one, the 
character of that young lady stood no 
worse, tl^an if the truth were divulged to 
those, most of whom wanted discernment, 
as well as candour, to make the distinc- 
tions which should enable them to do it 
justice. 

Several years elapsed before I returned 
to that place, whence, it is probable, I 
shall migrate no more. My friend, Mrs 
Wistanly, was one of the persons after 
whom I first inquired on my arrival. I 
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9^ic » JBT ot tbe amcr di&U i aB c s of 
;. wim cbfSHBe powers of leuoD, and 
OMfffhrepcy ot temper, I had 
biaixY <^y- ^ These,** said 
Tihe^ *^ JK oe «&ct& of temperance with- 
9tt ;iBtii»:irr« and ease wi^ool indcdeoce : 
1 have awfhin t aow to do, bat to liTC 
wimmi: tae ^o&citnde of fife, and to die 
wiQXoitc the Mr of dhrinfr/' 

Ac ooe i}f owr first interriews, I ibimd 
b«r 4CCOinfNUUied br a joasig ladjr, who, 
beaiii^ ;& ^cnfat <hare cf what b miifersal- 
tv jILowf^i thie uoaae of heantj, had some- 
thJut^ ill hier appearance wfaich caflsfiirtfa 
tiotse e>c^iu of its heholdeis, widHmt their 
pattsirt^ to account for it. It has aqme- 
CJQQ!0> vWvxHvic>d iue> vet I am resohred to 
tni:>c it to thekel hour of mjr fife ; atdiat 
time 1 ^cave it unlimited confidence, and 
1 had spoktm the voung lady's eutogimn 
helba^ I had looked five minutes in her 
<act\ 

Mrs Wistanly repeated it to me after 
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she was gone. " That is one of my chil- 
dren," said she, " for I adopt the children 
of virtue ; and she calls me her mother, 
because I am old, and she can cherish 
me." — ** I could have sworn to her good- 
ness," I replied, ** without any informa- 
tion besides what her countenance afforded 
me." — *^ 'Tis a lovely one," said she, 
" and her mind is not flattered in its por- 
trait : though she is a member of a family 
with whom I have not much intercourse, 
yet she is a frequent visitor at my little 
dwelhng; her name is Sindall." ^^ Sin- 
dall !" I exclaimed. ** Yes," said Mrs 
Wistanly, *^ but she is not therefore the 
less amiable. Sir Thomas returned from 
abroad soon after you left this place ; but 
for several years he did not reside here, 
having made a purchase of another estate 
in a neighbouring county, and busied 
himself, during that time, in superintend- 
ing the improvement of it. i When he re- 
turned hither, he brought this young lady, 
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then a child, along with him, who, it 
seems, was left to his care by her father^ 
a friend of Sir Thomas's, who died abroad ; 
and she has lived with his aunt, who keeps 
house for him, ever since that period.'* 

The mention of Sir Thomas Sindall 
naturally recalled to my mind the fate of 
the worthy, but unfortunate, Annesly. 
Mrs Wistanly told me, she had often 
been anxious in her inquiries about his 
son William, the only remaining branch 
of her friend's family; but that neither 
she, nor Mr Rawlinson, with whom she 
had corresponded on the subject, had 
been able to procure any accounts of him ; 
whence they concluded, that he had died 
in the plantation to which he was trans- 
ported in pursuance of his mitigated sen- 
tence. 

She farther informed me, " that Sindall 
had shown some marks of contrition at 
the tragical issue of the scheme he had 
carried on against the daughter's inno- 
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cence and the father's peace ; and to make 
some small atonement to the dead for 
the injuries he had done to the living, 
had caused a monument to be erected 
over their graves in the village church- 
yard, with an inscription, setting forth 
the piety of Annesly, and the virtues and 
beauty of Harriet. But, whatever he 
might have felt at the time," continued 
she, ^^ I fear the impression was not last- 

• 99 

mg. 

From the following chapters, contain- 
ing some farther particulars of that gen- 
tleman's life, which my residence in his 
neighbourhood, and my acquaintance with 
some of the persons immediately concern- 
ed in them, gave me an opportunity of 
learning, my readers will judge if Mrs 
Wistanly's conclusion was a just one. 
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CHAP. I. 

Some acamnt of the Penomofwham Sir Thomas 
Sii9daU*$ Famity consisted. 

J hil baronet's family consisted, at this 
time, of his aunt, and the young lady 
mentioned in the Introduction, together 
with a cousin of his, of the name of Bol- 
ton, who was considered as presumptive 
heir of the Sindall estate, and who^ edu- 
cation had been superintended by Sir 
Thomas. 

This young gentleman had lately re* 
turned from the university, to which his 
kinsman had sent him. The expectations 
of his acquaintance were, as is usually 
the case, sanguine in his favour; and, 
what is something less usual, they were 
not disappointed. Beside the stock of 
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learning, which hii^ studies had acquired 
him, he possessed an elegance of manner, 
and a winning softness of deportment, 
which a college life does not often bestow, 
but proceeded in him from a cause the least 
variable of any, a disposition instinctively 
benevolent, and an exquisite sensibility of 
heart. 

With all his virtues, however, he was a 
dependant on Sir Thomas Sindall; and 
their exercise could only be indulged so 
far as his cousin gave them leave. Bol- 
ton's father, who had married a daughter 
of the Sindall family, had a considerable 
patrimony left him by a parent, who had 
acquired it in the sure and common course 
of mercantile application » With this, and 
the dowry he received with his wife, he 
might have lived up to the limits of his 
utmost wish, if he had confined his wishes 
to what are commonly considered the 
blessings of life ; but, though he was not 
extravagant to spend, he was ruined by 
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an avidity to gain. In short, he was of 
that order of men, who are known by the 
name of projectors: and wasted the means 
of present enjoyment, in the pursuit of 
luxury to come. To himself indeed the 
loss was but small ; while his substance 
was mouldering away by degrees, its 
value was annihilated in his expectations 
of the future ; and he died amidst the hor- 
rors of a prison, smiling at the prospect 
of ideal wealth and visionary grandeur. 

But with his £sunily it was otherwise : 
his wife, who had often vainly endeavoured 
to prevent, by her advice, the destructive 
schemes of her husband, at last tamely 
yielded to her fate, and died soon after 
him of a broken heart, leaving an only 
son, the Bolton who is now introduced 
into my story. 

The distresses of his father had been 
always ridiculed by Sir Thomas Sindall, 
as proceeding from a degree of whim and 
madness, which it would have been a 
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weakness to pity ; his aunt, Mrs Selwyn, 
joined in the sentiment; perhaps it- was 
realljr her own ; but at any rate she was 
apt to agree in opinion with her nephew 
Sir Thomas, and never had much regard 
for her sister Bolton, for some reasons no 
less just than common : in the first place, 
her sister was handsomer than she ; second- 
ly, she was sooner married ; and, thirdly, 
she had been blessed with tliis promising 
boy, while Mrs Selwjm becsune a widow, 
without haying had a child. 

There appeared then but little prospect 
of protection to poor Bolton from this 
quarter; but, as he had no other relatkin 
in any degree of propinquity, a regard to 
decency prompted the baronet to admit 
the boy into his house. His situation iui* 
deed was none of the most agreeable; 
but the happy dispositions which nature 
had given him, suited themselves to the 
harshness of his fortune ; and, in whatever 
society he was placed, he found himself 
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sunoonded with friends : there was not a 
5^rruil in the house, who would not risk 
the displeasure of their master, or Mrs 
Sdw^ni, to do some forbidden act of kind- 
ness to their little favourite Hany Bolton. 
Sir Thomas himself, from some con- 
curring accidents, had his notice attracted 
rby the good qualities of the boy; his in- 
diflerence was conquered by degrees, and 
at last he began to take upon himself the 
charge of rearing him to manhood. There 
wanted only this to fix his attachment : 
benefits to those whom we set apart for 
our own management and assistance, have 
something so particular in their nature, 
that there is scarce a selfish passion which 
their exercise does not gratify. Yet I 
mean not to rob Sindall of the honour of 
his beneficence; it shall no more want 
my praise, than it did the gratitude of 
Bolton. 
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CHAP. 11. 

Some farther particulars of the Persons mentioned 
in theforegoing Chapter. 

-Bolton, however, felt that uneasiness 
which will ever press upon an ingenuous 
mind along with the idea of dependence : 
he had therefore frequently hinted, though 
in terms of the utmost modesty, a desire 
to be put into some way of life, that 
might give him an opportunity of launch- 
ing forth into the world, and freeing his 
cousin from the incumbrance of a useless 
idler in his family. 

Sir Thomas had often made promises 
of indulging so laudable a desire; but 
day after day elapsed without his putting 
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any of them in execution : the tnith was, 
that he had contracted a sort of paternal 
affection for Bolton, and found it a diffi- 
cult matter to bring himself to the reso- 
lution of parting with him. 

He contented himself with emplojring 
the young man's genius and activity in 
the direction and superintendence of his 
country affairs ; he consulted him on 
plans for improving his estate, and in- 
trusted him with the care of their execu- 
tion : he associated him with himself in 
matters of difficult discussion as a magis- 
trate ; and in the sports of the fieid^ he 
was his constant companion. 

It was a long time before Mrs Selwyn, 
from some of the reasons I have hinted^ 
could look on Harry with a favourable 
eye. When Sir Thomas first began to 
take notice of him, she remonstrated the 
danger of spoiling boy» by indulgence, 
and endeavoured to counterbalance the 
estimation of his good qualities, by the re- 
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cital of little tales which she now and 
then picked up against him. 

It was not till some time after his re* 
turn from the university, that Harry be- 
gan to gain ground in the lady's esteem. 
That attachment and deference to the 
softer sex, which, at a certain age, is 
habitual to ours, is reckoned effeminacy 
amongst boys, and .fixes a stain upon 
their manhood. Before he went to the 
university, Harry was under this predica- 
ment ; but, by the time of his return^ he 
had attained the period of refinement^ 
and showed his aunt all those trifling ci- 
vilities, which it is the prerogative of the 
ladies to receive ; and which Mrs Selwyn 
was often more ready to demand, than 
some males of her acquaintance were to 
pay. In truth, it required a knowledge 
of many feminine qualities, which this 
lady doubtless possessed, to impress the 
mind with an idea of that courtesy which 
is due to the sex; for her countenance 
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w» QM expressive of much softness, the 
Minind strength of her features being 
ivnuttooiy lieightened by the assistance 
of !»uff, and her conversation generally 
nuram^r oci points of controversy in reli* 
|:iiM and phikeophy, which, requiring an 
iMi»$e exeftioD of thoui^t, are therefore, 
I pr\'$uine> firom the practice of the fair 
in ;e:etiend> no way favourable to the pre- 
senralion or the improvement of beauty. 
It was perhaps, fipom this very inclina-> 
tion libr investigating truth, that Bolton 
drew an advantage in his approaches to- 
wards her esteem. As he .was just re- 
tunnxl from the seat of learning, where 
discussions of that sort are common, she 
naturally applied to him for assistance in 

her researches : by assistance, I mean op- 

• 

position ; it being the quality of that de^ 
sire after knowledge with which this lady 
was endued, to delight in nothing so much^ 
as in having its own doctrines confronted 
with opposite ones, till they pommel^ and 
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belabour one another without mercy ; the 
contest having one advantage peculiar to 
battles of this kind, that each party, far 
from being weakened by its exertion, 
commonly appears to have gained strength, 
as well as honour, from the rencounter. 

Bolton indeed did not possess quite so 
much of this quality as his antagonist : 
he could not, in common good-breeding, 
refuse her challenge ; but he often main- 
tained the conflict in a manner rather 
dastardly for a philosopher. He gave, 
however, full audience to the lady's ar- 
guments ; and if he sometimes showed an 
imwillingness to reply, she considered it 
as a testimony of her power to silence. 
But she was generous in her victories : 
whenever she conceived them completely 
obtained, she celebrated the prowess of 
her adversary, and allowed him all that 
wisdom which retreats from the fortress 
it cannot defend. 

There was, perhaps, another reason, as 
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forcible as that of obliging Mrs Sdiwyn, 
or attaining the recondite principles of 
philosophy^ which increased Bolton's wil- 
lingness to indulge that lady in becoming 
a party to her disquisitions. There was a 
spectatress of the combat, whose bom- 
pany might have been purchased at the 
expence of sitting to hear Aquinas him- 
self dispute upon theology — Miss Lucy 
Sindall . My readers have been acquaint- 
ed, in the Introduction, vrith my prepos- 
session in her favour, and the character 
Mrs Wistanly gave in justification of it. 
They were deceived by neither. 

With remarkable quickness of parts^ 
and the liveliest temper, she possessed all 
that tenderness which is the chief oma^ 
ment of the female character; and, with 
a modesty that seemed to shrink from 
observation, she united an ease and a 
dignity, that universally commanded it. 
Her vivacity only rose to be amiable; 
no enemy could ever repeat her wit, and 
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she had no friend who did not boast of 
her good-humour. 

I should first have described her per- 
son ; my readers will excuse it ; it is not of 
such minds that I am most solicitous to 
observe the dwellings : I have hinted be- 
fore, and I repeat it, that her's was such 
a one, as no mind need be ashamed of. 

Such was the attendant of Mrs Sel\^yn, 
whose company the good lady particu- 
larly required at those seasons, when she 
unveiled her knowledge in argument, or 
pointed her sagacity to instruction. She 
would often employ Bolton and Miss 
Lucy to read her certain select passages 
of books, when a weakness in her own 
sight made reading uneasy to her : the 
subjects were rarely of the entertaining 
kind, yet Harry never complained of their 
length. This she attributed to his opi- 
nion of their usefiilness ; Lucy called it 
good-nature; he thought so himself at 
first ; but he soon began to discover, that 
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it proceeded from some different cause ; 
for, when Miss Lucy was, by any acci-« 
d^it, away, he read with very little com- 
placency. He never suspected it to be 
love : much less did Lucy ; they owned 
each other for friends; and when Mrs 
Selwyn used to call them children, Bol- 
ton would call Lucy sister ; yet he was 
<^en not displeased to remember, that she 
was not his sister^ indeed. 
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CHAP. IIL 

A natural consequence of some particulars con^ 

tained in the last. 

The state of the mind may be often dis- 
guised, even from the owner, when he 
means to inquire into it 5 but a very trifle 
will throw it from its guard, and betray 
its situation, when a formal examination 
has failed to discover it. 

Bolton would often catch himself sigh- 
ing when- Miss Sindall was absent, and 
feel his cheeks glow at her approach; he 
wondered what it was that made him sigh 
and blush. 

He would sometimes take solitary walks^ 
without knowing why he wandered out 
alone : he found something that pleased 
him, in the melancholy of lonely recesses, 
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aiid half- worn paths^ and his day-dreams 
commonly ended in some idea of Miss 
Sindall^ though he meant nothing less than 
to think of such an object. 

He had strayed in one of those excur- 
sions^ about half a mile from the house^ 
through a copse at the corner of the park, 
which opened into a little green amphi- 
theatre, in the middle of which was a pool 
of water, formed by a rivulet that crept 
through the matted grass, till it fell into 
this bason by a gentle cascade. 

The sun was gleaming through the 
trees, which were pictured on the surface 
of the pool beneath ; and the silence of 
the scene was only interrupted by the 
murmurs of the water-fall, sometimes ac- 
companied by the querulous note of the 
wood-pigeons, who inhabited the neigh- 
bouring copse. 

Bolton seated himself on the banky and 
listened to their dirge. It ceased ; for he 
had distiu*bed the sacred, solitary haunt. 

2 
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*' I will give you some music in return," 
said he, ^* and drew from his pocket a 
small-piped flute, which he frequently 
carried with him in his evening- walks, and 
serenaded the lonely shepherd returning 
from his fold. He played a little plain- 
tive air which himsielf had composed ; he 
thought he had played it by chance : but 
Miss Sindall had commended it the day 
before ; the recollection of Miss Sindall 
accompanied the sound, and he had drawn 
her portrait listening to its close. 

She was indeed listening to its close ; for 
accident had pointed her walk in the very 
same cjirection with Bolton's. She wa» 
just confung out of the wood, when she 
heard the soft notes of his flute ; they had 
something of fairy music in them that 
suited the scene, and she was irresistibly 
drawn nearer the place where he sat, 
though some wayward feeling arose, and 
whispered, that she should not approach 
it. Her feet were approaching it whe- 
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ther she would or no ; and sfae stood close 
by his side, while the last cad^ice was 
melting from his pipe. 

She repeated it after him with her ¥oice. 
*' Miss Sindall !" cried he, starting op 
with some emotion. *' I know," said she, 
^' you will be surprised to find me here ; 
but I was enchanted hither by the sound 
of your flute. Pray touch that litde me- 
lancholy tune again." He began, but he 
played very ill. " You blow it," said die, 
** not so sweetly as before ; let me try 
what tone I can give it." — She put it to 
her mouth, but she wanted the skill to give 
it voice. — " There cannot be much art in 
it ;" — she tried it again — " and yet it will 
not speak at my bidding." — She looked 
stedfastly on the flute, holding h&r fingers 
on the stops ; her lips were red firom the 
pressure, and her figure altogether so pas^ 
toral and innocent, that I do not believe 
the kisses, with which the poets make 
Diana greet her sister huntresses, were ever 
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more chaste than that which Bolton now 
stole from her by surprise. 

Her cheeks were crimson at this Uttle 
violence of Harry's. " What do you mean, 
Mr Bolton ?'* said she> dropping the flute 
to the ground, " 'Twas a forfeiture/* he 
replied, stammering, and blushing exces- 
sively, '^ for attempting to blow my flute.'* 
• — ** I don't understand you,'* answered 
Lucy^ and turned towards the house, 
with some marks of resentment on her 
countenance, Bolton was for some time 
rivetted to the spot ; when he recovered 
the use of his feet, he ran after Miss Sin- 
dall, and gently laying hold of her hand, 
'* I cannot bear your anger," said he, 
" though I own your displeasure is just j 
but forgive, I entreat you, this unthink- 
ing offence of him, whose respect is equal 
to his love." — " Your love, Mr Bolton !" 
— " I cannot retract the word, though my 
heart has betrayed me from the prudence 
which might have stifled the declaration. 
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I hare not language. Miss Lucy, for the 
present fedings of my soul ; till this mo* 
meat I never knew how much I loved 
Tou, and never could I have expressed it 
so ill/* — ^He paused — she was loddng fix- 
edly on the ground, drawing hor hand soft- 
ly fincMn his, which refused involuntarily to 
quit its hold.«— '^ May I not hope ?" said 
You have my pardon, Mr Bolton.'' 
But" — " I beg you," said Lucy, in- 
terrupting him, ^^ to leave this subject ; I 
know your merit, Mr Bolton— ^my esteem 
— ^you have thrown me into such confii- 
^on — nay, let go my hand«" — ^^ Pity then, 
and forgive me.** — she »ghed — ^he pressed 
her hand to his lips — she blushed, — and 

blushed in such a manner ^They have 

never been in Bolton's situation, by whom 
that sigh, and that blush, would not have 
been understood* 
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CHAP. IV: 

Bolton is separated fr(ym Miss Sindall. 

There was too much innocence in the 
breast of Lucy, to suffer it to be furnish- 
ed with disguise. I mean not to throw 
any imputation on that female delicacy, 
which, as Milton expresses it, 

<* — would be woo'd, and not unsought be won.** 

This, in truth, cannot be called art, be- 
cause nature has given it to all her fe- 
males. Let it simply proceed from mo- 
desty, and it will never go too far ; but 
the affectation of it is ever the conse- 
quence of weakness in the head, or cruel- 
ty in the heart. 

I believe Miss Sindall to have been sub- 
ject to neither ; she did not therefore as« 
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5Qim: ^br iMTKie cf indidierence whidi she 
Ai i!i:c lad. to the attadunent of so much 
w>,'ruL ^ BcciiL'vi'?^ and he had soon the 
liicci^ci^ TO cod* thai his aJfectkm, which 
:f^>^fry «fiix -jacnc'JBseiy was not lavished 

Rtc lie ^ SKX ieem to be so fortunate^ 
ntnuivaclie. tsL the estimatioii of every 
p«frsva ji tCK feuailr : Sr Thomas Sndall 
3ttu^ isoc oc fctte dbovn diat coidialit7 to- 
w;tt^ BLvxflk with which he had be^i 
wvtrc X' tuvv>iLr him. As Hanv was mi- 
v*viisscict&> ot JQT neKOQ he could have 
^^(fu XT :t. tas^ atefatioa in his cousin's 
Wcu%to<£r w^ks;^ KY some time, altogether 
«(U!!0<xt^i bv hun : and, when at last he 
w;tew Mceii n> obis^nre it, he attriboted it 
ti.^ tfeo M&rtxnKtiar cautse, but considered it 
X!^ tMiifi\iv tke <dect cJT some accidental 
juM cx^ttt^vctfv chagrin ; nor did he atto- 
^^hi^T obaii^^ hi^ opinion, even when 
I ucv :^;u:^^ed to him her fears on the 
^u^KVi. ao^ mirraied him to recollect, if 
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he had, in any respect, disobliged his^ 
cousin, whose behaviour seemed to her 
to indicate some disgust conceived parti- 
cularly against him. 

Not long after, the baronet informed 
his family of his intention of changing 
their place of residence, for some time, 
from Sindall-park, to his other estate, 
where, he said, he found his presence was 
become necessary ; and at the same time 
communicated to Bolton his desire, that 
he should remain behind, to superintend 
the execution of certain plans which he 
had laid down with regard to the manage- 
ment of some country business at the first 
mentioned place. Harry thought this suf- 
ficiently warranted his expressing a sus- 
picion, that his company had not, of late, 
been so agreeable to Sir Thomas as it 
used to be, and begged to be informed in 
what particular he had (tended him. 
*^ Offended me ! my dear boy," replied 
Sir Thomas 3 " Never in the least, — ^From 
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what SQch an kka coold hare arisen, I 
know not ; it fiom mj leaving you here 
behind when we go to Bilswood, it is the 
most mistaken one in the world : 'tis but 
f>r a few months^ till those affairs I talk- 
ed to yoQ of are finished ; and I hope 
there to have opportunity of showing, 
tint, in your absence, I shall be fiaur from 
fi>rgetting you.*' 

During the time of their stay at Sin- 
daU-park, he bdiayed to Harry in so 
courteous and oUiging a manner, that 
his siK^icions were totally removed ; and 
he bore with less r^pret, than he should 
otherwise have done, a separation from 
his Lucy, which he considered as tempo- 
rary ; besides, that his stay behind was 
necessary to him, whose countenance and 
friendship, his attachment to that young 
lady had now rendered more valuable in 
his estimation. Love increases the list 
of our dependencies ; I mean it not as an 
argument against the passion 3 that sex^ 
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I trust, whose power it establishes, will 
point its vassals to no pursuit but what 
is laudable^ 

Their farewell scene p^sed on that 
very spot, which I have described in the 
last chapter, as witness to the declara* 
tion of Bolton's passion. Their farewell 
— but where the feelings say much, and 
the expression little, description virill sd* 
dom succeed in the picture. 

Their separation, however, was allevia- 
ted by the hope that it was not likely to 
be of long continuance : Sir Thomas's de- 
claration, of his intending that Harry 
should follow them in a few months, was 
not forgotten ; and the intermediate days 
were swallowed up, in the anticipation of 
the pleasures wliich that period should 
produce. 

In the mean time, they took something 
from the pain of absence by a punctual 
correspondence. These letters I have 
seen : they describe things little in them- 
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jitlres; to Bohon and Lucy they were 
iK> trliks^ but bv others their importance 
WMikl not be understood. One recital 
ooh' I have Tentuned to extract for the 
peros^ftl of the n^ader; because I observe, 
iHtt it 5iivimdv affected them, who« in 
Ihib: iR$ttnoL\ were interested no more 
lluui anv u> whom the feelings it addresses 
aiv bnown ; and some of my readers, pro- 
Kahl\\ haw the advantage of not being 
aliK>if^UKT unacquainted with the persons 
iM wtKwi it speaks. 
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CHAP. V. 

An adventure of Mm SindalTs at Bilswood, 

To assume her semblance, is a tribute 
which vice must often pay to virtue. 
There are popular qualities which the 
world looks for, because it is aware, that 
it may be sometimes benefited by their 
exertion. Generosity is an excellence, 
by the apparent possession of which I 
have known many worthless characters 
buoyed up from their infamy : though 
with them it was, indeed, but thoughtless 
proftision ; and, on the other hand, I have 
seen amiable men marked out with a 
sneer by the million, from a temperance 
or reservedness of disposition, which shuns 
the glare of public, and the pleasures of 
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coDviviai life, and gives to modesty and 
gentle manners the appearance of parsi- 
mony and meaniless of spirit. 

The imputation of merit with man- 
kind, Sindall knew to be a necessary ap- 
pendage to his character ; he was care- 
ful therefore to omit no opportunity of 
stopping forth to their notice as a man of 
generosity. There was not a gentlacnan's^ 
servant in the county, who did not talk 
of the knight's munificence in the article 
of Taib ; and a park-keeper was thought 
a happy man, whom his master sent with 
a haunch of venison to Sir Thomas. Once 
a year too he feasted his tenants, and in- 
deed the whole neighbourhood, on the large 
lawn in the front of his house, where the 
« « strong beer ran cascade-^wise from the 
mouth of a leaden Triton. 

But there were objects of compassioaig, 
whose relief would not have figured. in 
the eye of the public, on whom he was 
not so remarkable for bestowing his li-^ 
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berality. The beggars, he complained, 
were perpetually stealing his fruit, and 
destroying his shrubbery ; he therefore 
kept a wolf-dog to give them their an- 
swer at the gate ; and some poor families 
in the village on his estate had been 
brought to beggary by prosecutions for 
poaching, an offence which every coun- 
try-gentleman is bound, in honour, to 
punish with the utmost severity of the 
law; and cannot therefore, without a 
breach of that honour, alleviate by a 
weak and ill-judged exercise of benevo- 
lence. 

Miss Lucy, however, as she could not 
so strongly feel the offence, would some- 
times contribute to lessen the rigour of 
its punishment, by making small presents 
to the wives and children of the delin- 
quents. Passing, one evening, by the 
door of a cottage, where one of those pen- 
sioners on her bounty lived, she observed, 
standing before it, a very beautifiil lap- 
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dog^ with a collar and bell, ornamented 
much beyond the trappings of any ani- 
mal that could belong to the house. From 
this circumstance her curiosity was ex- 
cited to enter, when she was not a little 
surprised to find a young lady in a most 
elegant undress, sitting on a joint-stool by 
the fire, with one of the children of the 
family on her lap. The ladies expressed 
mutual astonishment in their countenan- 
ces at this meeting, when the good-wo- 
man of the house running up to them, 
and clasping a hand of each in her's, 
" Blessings," said she, " thousands of 
blessings on you both ! a lovelier couple, 
or a better, my eyes never looked on." — 
The infant clapped its hands as if instinc- 
tively. — " Dear heart !" continued its mo- 
ther, " look, if my Tonuny be not thank-* 
ing you too ! well may he clap his hands ^ 
if it had not been for your gracious selves^ 
by this time his hands would have beea 
cold clay ! (mumbling his fingers in her 
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mouth, and bathing his arms with her 
teare,) when jrou strictly forbade me to 
tell mortal of your favours. Oh ! how I 
longed to let each of you know, that there 
was another lady in the world as good as 
herself/' 

The stranger had now recovered her- 
self enough to tell Miss Lucy, how much 
it delighted her to find, that a young lady, 
of her figure, did not disdain to visit af- 
fliction even amongst the poor and the 
lowly. ^^ That reflection," answered the 
other, *^ applies more strongly to the lady 
who makes it, than to her who is the oc* 
casion of its being made. I have not. 
Madam, the honour of your acquaint- 
ance ; but methinks, pardon my bold- 
ness, that I feel as if we were not stran- 
gers; at least, I am sure that I should 
reckon it a piece of singular good fiar- 
tune, if this interview could entitle me to 
call you stranger no longer." Their land- 
lady cried and laughed by turns; and 
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her two guests were so much pleased with 
this meeting, that they appointed a re- 
newal of it, at an hour somewhat earlier 
of the subsequent evening, 

Lucy came a few minutes before the 
time of appointment ; when she learned, 
that the stranger was the daughter of a 
neighbouring gentleman, whom a diflFe^ 
rence of disposition from that of Sir Tho- 
mas Sindail, arising at last to a particular 
coolness, had entirely estranged for many 
years from the baronet, and prevented all 
intercourse between the famiUes. 

When this lady arrived, she brought 
such tidings along with her, that I ques- 
tion, if in all the sumptuous abodes of 
wealth and grandeur, there was to be 
found so much sincerity of joy, as within 
the ragged and mouldering walls of the ho- 
vel which she graced with her presence. 
She informed the grateful mistress of it, 
that, by her intercession with some jus- 
tices of the peace, who made part of the 
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judicature before whom the poor woman's 
husband was brought, his punishment had 
been mitigated to a small fine, which she 
had undertaken to pay, and that he would 
very soon be on his way homewards. The 
joy of the poor man s family at this intel- 
ligence was such as they could not, nor 
shall I, attempt to express* His deli- 
verance was indeed unexpected, because 
his crime was great : no less than that of 
having set a gin in his garden, for some 
cats that used to prey on a single brood 
of chickens, his only property ; which 
gin had, one night, wickedly and mali* 
ciously hanged a hare, which the baro- 
net's game-keeper next morning discover- 
ed in it. 

His wife and little ones seemed only to 
be restrained by the respected presence 
of their guests, from running out to meet 
a husband and a father restored to them 
from captivity. The ladies observing it, 
encouraged them in the design ; and ha- 
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ving received tlie good woman's benedic- 
tion on her Inees, they walked out toge- 
ther ; and, leaving the happy family <m 
the road to the prison, tun^ down a 
winding romsuntic walk, that followed the 
mazes of a rill, in an opposite direction. 

Liucy, whose eyes had been fixed witii 
respectful attention on her fair companion, 
ever since her arrival at the cottage, now 
dropped a tear from each. ** You will 
not wonder at these tears. Madam,'' said 
she, " when you know that they are my* 
common sign of joy and admiration ; they 
thank you on behalf of mysdf and my sex, 
whose peculiar beauty consists in those 
gentle virtues you so eminently possess ; 
my heart feels not only pleasure, but pride, 
in an instance of female worth so exalted. 
Though the femily in which I live, from 
some cause unknown to me, have not the 
happiness of an intercourse with yours, 
yet your name is familiar to my ear, and 
carries with it the idea of every amiable 
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and engaging quality/' " Nor am I," 
returned the other, ^^ a stranger to the 
name, or the worth, of Miss Sindall ; and I 
reckon myself singularly fortunate, not 
only to have accidentally made an ac- 
quaintance with her, but to have made 
it in that very style, which effectually 
secures the esteem her character had for- 
merly impressed me with . " " Beneficence 
indeed," replied Lucy, " is a virtue, of 
which the possession may entitle to an 
acquaintance with one to whom that vir- 
tue is so particularly known." " It is no 
less a pleasure than a duty," rejoined her 
companion ; " but I, Miss Sindall^ have 
an additional incitement to the exercise 
of it, which perhaps, as the tongue of 
curiosity is at one time as busy as its ear 
is attentive at another, you may ere this 
have heard of. That anciaoit building to 
which the walk we are on, will, in a few 
minutes, conduct us, was formerly in the 
possession of one, in whose bosom resided 
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Thtfy had now rescheAt^CBd of tSbe 
waik, wiise it opeied iBCi> a fitde cirde 
sarrQamied with trees^ and fienced hf a 
lad, m troot €^* tool anliqtte^Jnnlriiig hoose^ 
die sate <^* wfakh was orname n t e d with 
a raddy scalptiired crest, cyx^ieied round 
with the initiab oi some name, which 
time bad Tendered ill^Ue^ but, a few 
paces before it, was placed a small um^ 
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of modern workmanship, and on a tablet 
beneath, was written, 

%Q tge #emorp 
of 

Lucy stepped up to read this inscription ; 
" Harley!" said she, " how I blush to 
think, that I have scarcely ever heard of 
the name !" — " Alas !" said Miss Walton, 
" his actions were not of a kind that is 
loudly talked of: but what is the fame of 
the world ? by him its voice could not now 
be heard !" — there was an ardent earnest-^ 
ness in her look, even amidst the melan- 
choly with which her countenance was 
impressed. " There is a blank at the 
bottom of the tablet," said Lucy: her 
companion smiled gloomily at the obser*- 
vation, and, leaning on the urn in a pen- 
sive attitude, replied, " that it should one 
day be filled up." 
They now heard the tread of feet ap-. 
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Waituir bf bar nBaw^ wIhs in her torn, 
fPfMrniiL ied ife TOffd IVtsr! m the tone 
dTzsvpcK. &r stDetched oal her hand, 
wUch he duped in his^ and kM^ed in 



vhiie a liear wi& svelfii^ in his eye. 
« Mr dear lai^r saidhe, ^ I haTetravd- 
kd uaax a mile since I saw joor bdyship 
lost : hx CM^d'^s bksBm^ I have snoceeded 
Tenr wett in the business joor ladyship 
helped me to set up; and» baring some 
dealings with a tradesman in Lcmdon^ I 
haTe been as &r as that dlty and back 
again ; and, said I to mysdf, if I could 
Tenture on such a journey for the sake of 
gain, may I not take a shorter for the sake 
of thanking my bene£au:tress, and seeing 
my old firiends in the country ? and I had 
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a sort of yearning to be here, to remember 
good Mrs Margery, and my dear young 

master. God forgive me for weeping, 

for he was too good for this world!" 

The tears of Miss Walton and Lucy ac^ 
companied his. — " Alack-a-4ay !" con- 
tinued Peter, " to think how things will 
come to pass ! that there tree was planted 
by his own sweet hand ! — I remember it 
well, he was then but a boy ; I stood be- 
hind him, holding the plants in my apron 
thus : — " Peter," said he, as he took one 
to stick it in the ground, *' perhaps I shall 
not live to see this grow !" — " God grant 
your honour may," said I, ^^ when I am 
dead and gone ! and I lifted up the apron 
to my eyes, for my heart grew big at his 
words ; but he smiled in my face, and 
said, ^* We shall both live, Peter, and that 

will be best." " Ah ! I httle thought 

then. Miss Walton, I little thought!" — 
and he shook his thin grey locks ! — The 
heart of apathy itself could not have with- 
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Stood it 5 Miss Walton's and Lucy's, meH-* 
ing and tender at all times, were quite 
overcome. 

They stood for some time silent ; Miss 
Walton at last recollected herself: ** Par- 
don me. Miss Sindall," said she, " I was 
lost in the indulgence of my grief : let us 
leave this solemn scene, I have no right 
to tax you with my sorrows." " Call not 
their participation by that name," answerr 
ed Lucy, " I know the sacredness of sor-^ 
row ; yours are such as strengthen the soul 
while they melt it." 
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CHAP. VI. 

A change in BoUorCs situation. 

The reader will pardon the digression I 
have made ; I would not, willingly, lead 
him out of his way, except into some path^ 
where his feelings may be expanded, an4 
his heart improved. 

He will remember that I mentioned, ifi 
the fourth chapter, the expectation which 
Bolton entertained, of seeing his Lucy at 
a period not very remote. 

But that period was not destined to ar- 
rive so soon. When he expected Sir Tho-* 
mas's commands, or rather his permission, 
to visit the family at Bilswood, he recei- 
ved a letter from that gentleman, purport- 
ing, that he had at last been able to put 
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stood it; Miss Walton's and Lucy's, melt-> 
ing and tender at all times, were quite 
overcome. 

They stood for some time silent ; Miss 
Walton at last recollected herself: ** Par- 
don me. Miss Sindall," said she, ** I was 
lost in the indulgence of my grief : let us 
leave this solemn scene, I have no right 
to tax you with my sorrows." *^ Call not 
their participation by that name," answer- 
ed Lucy, " I know the sacredness of sor- 
row; yours are such as strengthen the soul 
while they melt it." 
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CHAP. VI. 

A change in BoltorCs situation* 

The reader will pardon the digression I 
have made ; I would not, willingly, lead 
him out of his way, except into some path, 
where his feelings may be expanded, an4 
his heart improved. 

He will remember that I mentioned, iii 
the fourth chapter, the expectation which 
Bolton entertained, of seeing his Lucy at 
a period not very remote. 

But that period was not destined to ar- 
rive so soon. When he expected SirTho-* 
mas's commands, or rather his permission, 
to visit the family at Bilswood, he recei- 
ved a letter from that gentleman, purport- 
ing, that he had at last been able to put 
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him in the way of attaining that indepen* 
dence he had so often wished for^ having 
just procured him a conunission in a regi- 
ment then stationed in Gibraltar; that 
though he, (Sir Thomas,) as well as Mrs 
Sdwyn and Lucy, was exceedingly desir- 
ous to have an opportunity of bidding him 
£uewell, yet he had prevailed on himself 
to wave that pleasure, £rom the considera- 
tion of its inconyenience to Harry, as it 
was absolutely necessary that he should 
join his regiment immediately. He in- 
closed letters of introduction to several 
gentlemen of his acquaintance in London, 
remitted him drafts on that place, for a 
considerable sum, to fit him out for his 
intended expedition, and begged that he 
might lose no time in repairing tluther 
for that purpose. He ended with assu- 
ring him of the continuance of his friend- 
ship, which, he declared, no distance of 
time or place could alienate or impair. 
The effect which this letter had upon 
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Bolton, as he was. then circumstanced^ my 
readers can easily imagine. There wa« 
another accompanied it ; a note from his 
Lucy : she intended it for comfi)rt, for it 
assumed the language of consolation ; but 
the depression of her own spirits was vi- 
sible, amidst the h<^s with which she 
meant to buoy up those of Bolton. 

With this letter for its text, did his ima- 
gination run over all the delights of the 
past, and compare them with the disap- 
pointment of the present. Yet those ten- 
der regrets which the better part of our 
nature feels, have something in them to 
blunt the edge of that pain they inflict, 
and confer on the votaries of sorrow a 
sensation that borders on pleasure. He 
visited the walks which his Lucy had trod, 
the trees under which he had sat, the pros- 
pects they had marked together, and he 
would not have exchanged his feelings for 
all that luxury could give, or festivity in- 
spire. Nor did he part with the idea af- 
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ter the object was removed; biit^ even on 
the road to London^ to which place he 
b^an his journey next morning, ^twas 
but pulling out his letter again, humming 
over that little melancholy air which his 
Lucy had praised, and the scene was pre- 
sent at once. It drew indeed a sigh firom 
his bosom, and an unmanly tear stood in 
his eye ; yet the sigh and the tear were 
such, that it was impossible to wish it re- 
moved. 
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CHAP. Vtl. 

< 

His arrival, and situation in London. 

iVhen Bolton reached the metropolis, he 
applied, without delay, to those persons 
for whom he had letters from Sir Thomas 
Sindall, whose instructions the baronet 
had directed him to follow, in that course 
of military duty which he had now en- 
abled him to pursue. 

In the reception he met with, it is not 
surprising that he was disappointed. He 
looked for that cordial friendship, that 
warm attachment, which is only to be 
found in the smaller circles of private life, 
which is lost in the bustle and extended 
connexion of large societies. The letters 
he presented were read with a civil indif- 
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ference» and produced the unmeaning pro- 
fessions of ceremony and politeness. From 
some of those to whom they were addres- 
sed, he had invitations, which he accep- 
ted with diffidence, to feasts which he 
partook with disgust ; where he sat, amidst 
the profusion of ostentatious wealth, sur- 
rounded with company he did not know> 
and listening to discourse in which he was 
not qualified to join. 

A plain honest tradesman, to whom he 
happened to carry a commission from Mrs 
Wistanly, was the only person who sein- 
ed to take an interest in his wel£tte. At 
this man's house he received the welcome 
of a favoured acquaintance, he eat <£ the 
family-dinner, and heard the jest which 
rose for their amusement : for ceremcmy 
did not regulate the figure of their table, 
nor had fashion banished thq language of 
nature from their lips. Under this nian-s 
guidance he transacted any little business 
his situation required, and was firequently 

5 
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conducted by him to those very doors, 
whose lordly owners received him in that 
manner, which grandeur thinks itself en- 
titled to assume, and dependence is con- 
strained to endure. 

After SQme days of inquiry and solici- 
tude, he learned, that it was not necessary 
for him to join his regiment so speedily 
as Sir Thomas's letter had induced him 
to believe. 

Upon obtaining this information, he 
immediately communicated it to the ba- 
ronet, and signified, at the same time, a 
desire of improving that time, which this 
respite allowed him for his stay in Eng-^ 
land, in a visit to the family at Bilswood. 
But with this purpose his cousin^s ideas 
did not at all coincide ; he wrote Harry 
an answer, disapproving entirely his in- 
tentions of leaving London^ and laid down 
a plan for his improvement in lailitary 
science, which could only be followed in 
the metropolis. H[ere was another dis-? 

vox., ir, N 
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appointment; bot Haurry considered it 
his duty to obey. 

What he fid t, however, may be gath«^- 
ed from the following letter, which he 
wrote to Mis^ Sindall, by the post s«o 
ceeding that which brought him t\^, in- 
structions of Sir Thomas. , - 

'' As I found, soon after my arrival 
here, that the necessity of joining my re^r 
ment immediately was superseded^ I hop- 
ed, by this time, to have infonned my 
dearest Lucy, of my intended departure 
from London, to be once more restored 
to her and the country. 

'^ I have suffered the mortification of 
another disappointment : Sir Thomas's let-> 
ter is now before me, which fixes me here 
for the winter ; I confess the reasonabfe« 
ness of his opinion ; but reason and Sir 
Thomas cannot feel like Bolton. 

" When we parted last, we flattered 
ourselves with other prospects : cruel as 
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the reflection is, I feel a sort of pleasure 
in recalling it ; especially when I venture 
to believe, that my Lucy has not for- 
gotten our parting. 

^* To-morrow is Christmas day ; I call 
to remembrance our last year's holidays ; 
may these be as happy with you, though 
I am not to partake them ! Write me 
every particular of these days of jollil^) 
fear not, as your last lettdr expresses itj 
tiring me with trifles ; nothing is a trifle 
in which you are conceriied. While I read 
the account, I will fancy i^ysetf at Bili^ 
wood ; here I will walk fdrth, an umiotU^ 
ced thing amidst the busy crowd that sut^ 
rounds me : your letters give me) j»hief in* 
terest in niysdlf, because tb^ show me 
that I am something to mf Lticrf ; she if 
every thing to het 
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CHAP. VUI. 



Ft/id/ Piety. 



3oLTON had a disposition towards so-' 

cietv. that did not allow him an indifFer- 

ence about any thing of human form with 

whom he could have an opportunity of 

intercourse. He was every one's friend 

in his heart, till some positive demerit 

rendered a person unworthy his good- will. 

He had not long possessed his lodgings 

iu town, till he cultivated an acquaint-^ 

ance with his landlord and landlady; the 

latter he fomid to be the representative 

of the family, from 'a power of loquacity 

very much superior to her husband, who 

seemed to be wonderfully pleased with 

his wife's conversation, and very happy 
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uiider what might not improperly be term- 
ed her govermnenti 

To Mrs Terwitt, therefore, (for that 
was the lady's name,) did Bolton address 
his approaches towards an acquaintance, 
and from her he had the good fortune to 
find them meet with a favourable recep- 
tion : they were so intimate the second 
week of his residencie in the house> that 
she told him the best part of the transac- 
tions of her life, and consulted him upon 
the disposal of her eldest daughter in mar- 
riage, whom a young tradesman, she said^ 
had been in suit of ever since the Easter-^ 
holidays preceding. *^ We dan give her," 
added she, " something handsome enough 
for a portion ; and the old gentleman above 
stairs has promised her a present of a hun- 
dred pounds on her wedding*day^ provi- 
ded she marries to ple^e him/' 

** The gentleman above stairs !" said 
Bolton ; " how have I b6en so unlucky 
as never to have heard of him before ?'* 
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mm^ af9«» Bach^ wkeace he » not yet 
oesnniefL finiMd. I iemr, his heahh re- 
«{aiR» same sc»r at thai phKe, far he has 
heoK bot p<Mri.T of lite ; hencn p ffc sc r ^ c 
ks iiie ! ibr fae B a Wid frieiid ef CKirSy 
and lac xoaax one's dae who stand in need 
a£ his ttienisiupL He has an estatey Sir, 
Hi* a tfaousaad pannk a- year, andmonqr 
a» I have hecn laid; yet he 
to live pmale, as yon will see ; 
and spendBy I be&ere, the UKXt of his in* 
come in cfaarhable actioos.'* 

» I did bideed,'' said Hany, <« observe 
a yoong man come to the door this morn- 
ing at an eariy hoar, and 1 beaid him ask 
yfthe geatieman was returned ; hot I did 
not then know that he meant any person 
who lodged here." — *^ Ay, sore enoogh 
he meant Mr Rawlinson," said Mrs Ter-* 
wit, ^^ and I wish he may not feel bis ah- 
saDice mnch ; for he has called here fire-* 
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quently of late> and) the last time, when 
he was told of his not being yet returned, 
Betty observed that the tears gushed from 
his eyes/'**-" When he calls again," said 
Bolton, " I beg that I may be informed 
of it." 

Next morning he heard somebody knock 
at the door, much about the time he had 
seen the young man approach it the pre- 
ceding day : upon going to the window, 
he observed the same stripling, but his 
dress was different ; he had no coat to co- 
ver a thread-bare waistcoat, nor had he 
any hat. Bolton let the maid know that 
he was aware of his being at the door, and 
resumed his own station at the windovir^ 
The youth repeated his inquiries after Mr 
Rawlinson, and, upon receiving the same 
answer, cast up to heaven a look of re8ig<« 
nation, and retired. 

Bolton slipped down stairs, and follow- 
ed him ; his lodgings were situated near 
Queen-Square ^ the lad took the country* 
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road, and went on without stopping till 
he reached Pancras church-yard. He 
stood seemingly entranced^ over a new- 
covered grave at one end of it. Harry 
placed himself under cover of a tomb hard 
by, where he could mark him unpercei- 
ved. 

He hdd hi^ hands clasped in one ano- 
ther, and the tears b^an to trickle down 
his cheeks. Bolton stole from out his 
hiding-place, and approached towards the 
spot. The poor lad began to speak, as 
if addressing himself to the dead beneath. 

^* Thou canst not feel their cruelty; 
nor shall the winds of winter chill thee, 
as they do thy wretched son : — Inhuman 
miscreants ! but these shall cover thee.'* 
— He threw himself on the ground, and 
spread his arms over the grave, on which 
he wept. 

Bolton stooped down to raise hun from 
the earth ; he turned, and gazed on him, 
with a look wildered and piteous. " Par- 
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don a stranger, young man," said Bolton, 
" who cannot but be interested in your sor- 
row y he is not entitled to ask its cause, 
yet his heart swells with the hope of re- 
moving it." — " May heaven requite you," 
replied the stranger, " for your pity to a 
poor orphan ! Oh ! Sir, I have not been 
used to beg, and even to receive charity 
is hard upon me ; did I mean to move 
compassion, I have a story to tell — ^You 
weep already. Sir ! hear me, and judge if 
I deserve your tears. 

*^ Here lies my father, the only relation 
whom misfortune had left to oWn me; 
but heaven had sent us a friend in that 
best of men, Mr Rawlinson. He came 
accidentally to the knowledge of our suffer- 
ings, and took on himself the charge of 
relieving them, which the cruelty of our 
own connections had abandoned ; but, 
alas ! when, by his assistance, my father 
was put into a way of earning his bread, 
he was seized with that illness of which 
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be ^ed. Some small debts» ifHiiick. his 
sbort ttme in business had not yet allow- 
cd bim to discharge, were put in suit 
agminsi him bjr his creditors. His sick*. 
ness and death, which happened a few 
days ago, did but hasten their proceed* 
ings ; they seised. Sir, the very coTering 
of that bed on which his body was laid. 
Mr Rawlinson was out <^ town, and I 
&ncy he never received tiiose letters I 
wrote bim to JBath. I had no one firom 
whom to expect relief; every thing but 
these rags on my back, I sold to bury the 
best of fathers ; but my little all was iK>t 
enough ; and the man whom I employed 
for his funeral, took yesterday^ firom off 
these dods, the vary sod which had co« 
yered him, because I had not wherewith-^ 
al to pay its price." Bolton fell on his 
neck, and answered him with his tears. 

He covered the dust of the fether,' and 
clothed the nakedness of the son ; flind> 
having placed him where it was in his 
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power to make future inquiries after his 
situation, left him to bless Providence for 
the aid it had sent, without knowing the 
hand through which its bounty had flow- 
ed. That hand^ indeed, the grateful youth 
pressed to his lips at parting, and begged 
earnestly to know the name of his beiie-^ 
factor. *^ I am a friend," said Bolton, 
** of Mr Rawlinson, and humanity." 



4r *Ai^> jittwc Bif wfirf mitkia 



™ f i> llnbLnt ?scirKdL in tfaeerening, 
t«9itt 'xiift^ udimcs -cc ckiritT be had an- 
^g*nsKKUi. te imiii£ ^iM the fionihr were 
^onrraiL ^smrtnixic- zs Ji hodr, with the 
^^t»^m.V> i^ai^:: iiiif 33siad 9il iqp lo Wait 
;tK;^r K^istif^viixiini: ;: ji»1 Bolton, who had 
^tnn'^* iiSfttv^ >q:s snoch le^ mcfinatkm 
>/ >(i^rir< >«fi>ux^ Vrgffiieii to HiedhaticMi. 

x; ^:is< :rw ?»ti£r midiiight, and the 
Wtt H^c' 8V«tV :$puimittr-iEiiieel» which 
Wi^ i\\c»t;t!^>( isntTOditted before, became 
xHt^i\>^ >d«;^t!ciQ. wVii Bohon was alarmed 
%»^ ^ ^teni kHfti kiKxkiDg of the watch- 
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man at the door, and priesently a confused 
assemblage of voices crying out, " Fire ! 
Fire !" echoed from one end of the street 
to the other. Upon opening his window, 
he discovered too plainly the reason of 
the ^arm: the flames were already ap- 
pearing at the windows of the ground- 
floor, to which they had probably been 
communicated by the candle, which the 
maid had burning by her in the kitchen 
below. 

She had now at last awaked, and was 
running about before the door of the 
house, wringing her hands, and speaking 
incoherently to the few who were assem- 
bled by the outcry, without having re- 
collection enough to endeavour to save any 
thing belonging to herself or her master^ 

Bolton, who had more the possession 
of his faculties, entreating the assistance 
of some watchmen, whom the occasion 
had drawn together, made shift; to convey 
into the street, a few things which he 
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!«taircaBey liifce^ Us mir mte die 
chaaiher ocrapnd b^ time dU 
wbo had icfmcd Spool die 



his jonoer, had goaie to bed bdbre Ida 
feQafr-iodger's afmal al hcaae. 

He hadnol waked tiB the rooai lander 
thai where he faj was in a Uaae^ and, OQ 
attempting to rise, was stifled with H^ 
smoke that poured in at ererjr cranny of 
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the floor, and fell senseless at his bed-r 
side, where Bolton found him upon enter- 
ing the room. 

On endeavouring to carry him dowi| 
stairs, he found it hs^d now become im- 
practicable, several of the steps having 
been quite burnt away, and fallen down 
in flaming brands, since the moment be-? 
fore, when he had ascended. 

He had presence of mind enough lefl 
to observe, that the back-part of the house 
was not so immediately afiected by the 
flames ; he carried Mr Rawlinson there- 
fore into a room on that side, and, having 
beat out the sash, admitted ait enough to 
revive him. The latter presaitly recol- 
lected his situation, and asking Harry, if 
it was possible to get down stairs, heard 
him answer in the negative with remark- 
able composure. ** As for me," said he, 
" I shall lose but few of my days ; but I 
fear. Sir, your generous concam for a 
stranger, has endangered a life much more 
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road, and went on without stopping till 
he reached Pancras church-yard. He 
stood seemingly entranced, over a new- 
covered grave at one end of it. Harry 
placed himself under cover of a tomb hard 
by, where he could mark him unpercei- 
ved* 

He held hi^ hands clasped in one Ano- 
ther, and the tears b^an to trickle down 
his cheeks. Bolton stole from out his 
hiding-place, and approached towards the 
spot. The poor lad began to speak, as 
if addressing himself to the dead beneath. 

** Thou canst not feel their cruelty ; 
nor shall the winds of winter chill thee, 
as they do thy wretched son : — Inhuman 
miscreants ! but these shall cover thee." 
— He threw himself on the ground, and 
spread his arms over the grave, on which 
he wept. 

Bolton stooped down to raise him fit>iH 
the earth ; he turned, and gazed on him, 
with a look wildered and piteous. " Par- 
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don a stranger, young man," said Bolton, 
^^ who cannot but be interested in your sor- 
row ; he is not entitled to ask its cause, 
y6t his heart swells with the hope of re- 
moving it." — " May heaven requite you," 
replied the stranger, " for your pity to a 
poor orphan ! Oh ! Sir, I have not been 
used to beg, and even to receive charity 
is hard upon me ; did I mean to move 
compassion, I have a story to tell — ^You 
weep already. Sir ! hear me, and judge if 
I deserve your tears. 

" Here lies my father, the only relation 
whom misfortune had left to own me ; 
but heaven had sent us a friend in that 
best of men, Mr Rawlinson. He came 
accidentally to the knowledge of our suffer- 
ings, and took on himself the charge of 
relieving them, which the cruelty of our 
own connections had abandoned ; but, 
alas ! when, by his assistance, my father 
was put into a way of earning his bread, 
he was seized with that illness of which 
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he died. Some small debts, 
diort time in bosiiiess had not yet allow- 
ed him to discharge, were put in suit 
i^ainst him bj his creditors. His sick*, 
ness and death, which happened a few 
days ago, did but hasten their proceed- 
ings ; they seized. Sir, the very covering 
of that bed on which his body was laid. 
Mr Rawlinson was out of town, and I 
&ncy he never received those letters I 
wrote him to Bath. I had no one firom 
whom to expect relief; every thing but 
these rags on my back, I sold to bury the 
best of fitthers ; but my little all was iK>t 
enough ; and the man whom I anpk>yed 
for his funeral, took yesterday, from off 
these dods, the v^y sod which had co- 
vered him, because I had not wherewidi- 
al to pay its price." Bolton fell on hia 
neck, and answered him with his tears. 

He covered the dust of the fether, aad 
dothed the nakedness of the son ; and^ 
having placed him where it vfas in his 
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power to make future inquiries after his 
situation, left htm to bless Providence for 
the aid it had sent, without knowing the 
hand through which its bounty had flow- 
ed. That hand^ inde^, the grateful youth 
pressed to his lips at parting, and begged 
earnestly to know the name of his hene^ 
factor. ^^ I am a friend," said B(^ton, 
** of Mr Rawlinson, and humanity." 
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CHAP. IX. 

A very olarmiMg Acddad; which proves the 
tmenms of Boliom*$ gdtimg acquainted with hh 
FdloitJodger. 

Whex Bolton returned, in the evening, 
from those labours of charity be had un- 
derlaken, he found that the &mily were 
abnciad, supping, in a body, with the 
daughter's lover : the maid sat up to wait 
their home-coming ; and Bolton, who had 
more libertv, but much less inclination 
to slet^p, betook himself to meditation. 

It ^^^as now near midnight, and the 
himi of Betty's spinning-wheel, which 
had freiiuontly intermitted before, became 
entirt^v silent, when Bolton was alarmed 
with a very loud knocking of the wateh- 
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man at the door, and presently a confused 
assemblage of voices crying out, " Fire ! 
Fire !" echoed from one end of the street 
to the other. Upon opening his window, 
he discovered too plainly the reason of 
the ^arm : the flames were already ap- 
pearing at the windows of the ground- 
floor, to which they had probably been 
communicated by the candle, which the 
maid had burning by her in the kitchen 
below. 

She had now at last awaked, and was 
running about before the door of the 
house, wringing her hands, and speaking 
incoherently to the few who were assem^ 
bled by the outcry, without having re- 
collection enough to endeavour to save any 
thing belonging to herself or her master^ 

Bolton, who had more the possession 
of his faculties, entreating the assistance 
of some watchmen, whom the occasion 
had drawn together, made shift to convey 
into the street, a few things which he 
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iMk to be tlie most yaluable ; dasiriiig 
Brttr to be so mach mistress of hers^^ as 
to keep ia eye vprni them for hear m aster's 
beiMiitft 

She coDtiniiedy howeTer5 her broken 
CKclainalioiis of horror and despair^ tilly 
at last» startup as it were into the re^ 
SMmbcance of something forgot^ she cried 
o«t Ye)iemeQtly> <* Oh ! my God i where 
is Mr Kawlinaon ?*' 

Bolton caught the horrid meanii^ of 
her question,, and pudung timragh the 
flames^ whidi had now tidcen hold of tiie 
»tairca9e> forced his wajr iiito the bed- 
chamber occupied hy tiie okA g ent l e man ^ 
who had returned from the country Hmt 
very eraung, and, b^g iatig ue d mtb 
his journey, had gone to bed b^fora hsl^ 
frllow-lodger's arrival at home. 

He had not waked till the room raider 
that where he lay was in a blaze, and^ ott 
attempting to rise, was stifled with Umt 
smoke that poured in at evory craaliy of 
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the floor, and fell senseless at his bed* 
side, where Bolton found him upon enter* 
ing the room. 

On endeavouring to carry him dowil 
stairs, he found it hs^d now become im- 
practicable, several of the steps having 
been quite burnt away, and fallen down 
in flaming brands, since the moment be- 
fore, when he had ascended. 

He had presence of mind enough left 
to observe, that the back-part of the house 
was not so immediately affected by the 
flames ; he carried Mr Rawlinson there- 
fore into a room on that side, and, having 
beat out the sash, admitted ait enough to 
revive him. The latter presently recol- 
lected his situation, and asking H^ury, if 
it was possible to get down stairs, heard 
him answer in the negative with remark- 
able composure. ** As for me," said he, 
^^ I shall lose but few of my days ; but I 
fear. Sir, your generous concern for a 
stranger^ has endangered a life much more 
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Tahiable than mine : let me beg of you to 
endeavour to save yourself, which your 
strength and agility may enable you to 
do, without regarding a poor, worn-out, 
old man, who would only encumber you 
in the attempt." Bolton, with a solemn 
earnestness, declared, that no considera- 
tion should tempt him to such a desertion. 
He had, before this, vainly endeavour- 
ed to procure a ladder, or some other 
assistance, from the people below; the 
confusion of the scene prevented their 
affording it: he considered, therefore, if 
he could not furnish some expedient from 
within, and having united the cordage of 
a bed, which stood in the room, he found 
it would make a sufficient length of rope 
to reach within a few feet of the ground. 
This he fastened round Mr Rawlinson's 
waist, in such a way that his arms should 
support part of the weight of his body, 
and sliding it over the edge of the window, 
so as to cause somewhat more re^tance 

5 
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in the descent, he let him ^down, in that 
manner, till he was^ within reach of some 
assistance below, who caught him in their 
arms ; then ftxstetAtig the acid of the rope 
romKl the podt of the bed, he slid so far 
down upon it himsdlf, that he coidd safely 
leap to the ground. 

He conveyed Mr Rawlinson to other 
lodgings hard by, which then happened 
to be vacant ; and having got him accom- 
modated with some clothes belonging to 
the landlord, he returned to see what pro* 
gress the fire hsd been making, when he 
found, that, happily, from a piece of waste 
ground's lying between the bouse where it 
broke out, and the other to^ the l6eward^ 
it was got so much unxler, as to be in no 
danger of spreading any farther. 

Upon going back to Mr Rawlinson, 
he found him sitting in the midst of the 
family with whom he had lodged, minis- 
tering comfort to their distresses : the un- 
fortunate Betty^ whomt as she stood self- 

VOL II. Q 
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condemned for her neglect, he considered 
as the greatest sufferer, he had * placed 
next him. *^ You shall not/' said he, 
addressing himself to the old folks, /^ in- 
terrupt the happiness of my friend Nancy, 
or her lover here, with wailing your mis- 
fortune, or chiding of Betty. I will become 
bound to make up all your losses, pro- 
vided your good humour is not of the 
number. 

" But who," continued the old gentle- 
man, ^^ shall reward Mr Bolton for the 
service he has done us all ?" " May heaven 
reward him !" cried Mrs Terwitt, and all 
her audience answered, ** Amen !" ** You 
pray well," said Mr Rawlinson, ** and 
your petition is heard ; on him, to whom 
the disposition of benevolence . is given, 
its recompence is already bestowed." 

s 
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€HAP. X. 

Effects of his acquaintance with Mr Rawlinson. 

OUCH was Bolton's introduction to Mr 
Rawlinson's acquaintance ; and, from the 
circumstance of its commencement, my 
readers will easily believe, that neither 
party could be indiflferent to its continua- 
tion. Rawlinson saw his own virtues 
warm and active in the bosom of his 
young friend j while Harry cpntemplated, 
with equal delight, that serenity which 
their recollection bestowed on the decli- 
ning age of Rawlinson. 

In one of his visits to the old gentle- 
man, some time after the accident rela-r 
ted in the foregoing chapter, he found 
with him that very youth, whose sof row. 
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Ofcr die grvre of his. fiither he had so 
fatehr been the means of alleviating. The 
TOQE^ man was» indeed, in the midst of 
their lecital as Boltxm entered the room, 
and had just mentioned, with r^ret, his 
i;:nocance of his baie£Bu:tor, when the 
door <^)ei)ed and discovered him« Bol^ 
ton couM not hdp blushing at the disco- 
Terr; the other, starting from his seat, 
exclaimed, ^^ It is he ! itis himself !*' threw 
Imftself on his knees before Harry, with 
tears in hb eyes, and poured out some 
broken espresaons of the warmest g^ra- 
litade. ^* It was jou then,*' said Mr 
Rawlinson, ** who were the comforter of 
mjr poor boy, who covered the grave df 
hb m^MTtunale fether ! I will not thank 
yoa> for Jad: is doing it better with his 
tevs y but I will thank heaven, that there 
are some such men to preserve my vene- 
ration for the species/' " I trust, my 
dear Sir,** said Bolton, '^ that there are 
many to whom such actions are habi« 

4 
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tual/*— " Yon are a ywing man/' int^- 
rupted the other, ** and it is fit yon should 
believe so; I will bdieve so too, for I 
have sometimes known what it is to enjoy 
them, — Go, iqy boy,** turning to the lad, 
*^ and wish for the luxury of doing good ; 
remember Mr Bolton, and foe not forget- 
ful of Providence.'* 

** The father of that young man,*' said 
Mr Rawlinson, when he was gone, ** was 
a school-fellow of mine here in town, and 
one of the worthiest creatures in the world ; 
but, from a milkiness of disposition, with- 
out the direction of prudence, or the guard 
of suspicion, he suffered himself to be- 
come a dupe to the artififces of some de- 
signing men ; and when, itome tim^ agb, 
I discovered his place of aibode in an ob* 
scure village in the country, I found bim 
stripped of his patrimony, and burihened 
with the charge of that boy, who has 
j'ust now left us, whose mother, it seetnd; 
had died when he was a child. Yet, 
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amidst the distresses of his poverty, I 
found that easiness of temper, which had 
coQtribiited to bring them on, had not 
tixsikeu him; he met me with a smile 
of sautsfiMrtion, and talked of the cmel in- 
didfertence of some wealthy rdations^ with- 
o«l the emoticMis oi anger, or the acri« 
moor of disappointment. He seemed, 
indeed, to £eel for his child; but com- 
forted himsdf at the same time with the 
reAectioD, that he had bred him to expect 
adnersitv with composure, and to soffer 
poveitT with contentment. He died, poor 
man^ when I had put him in a way of 
bring with some comfort ; nor had I even 
an o{^M>rtnnity ci doing the common of- 
fii>?$ of finaodship to his last mmnmits, 
mv health having obliged me to go down 
u> Bath, whence I had removed to Bristol^ 
and did not receive any accounts of his 
iUness tiU mv return to London. I am 

m 

in your debt, Mr Bdtcm, for some sup- 
plier to his son ; let me Ipdow what those 
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were, that we may clear the account." 
Bolton replied, that he hoped Mr Raw- 
linson could not wish to deprive him of 
the pleasure he felt from the reflection of 
having assisted so much filial piety in dis- 
tress. : '* It shall be in your own way," 
said the old gentleman ; " I am not such 
a niggard as to grudge you the opportu- 
nity ; yet I cannot but regret my absence, 
when I should have closed the eyes of 
poor Jennings. He was the last of those 
companions of my. childhood, whose his- 
tory in life I had occasion to be acquaint- 
ed with ; the rest, Mr Bolton, had al- 
ready fallen around me, and I am now 
left within a little of the grave, without a 
friend (except one, whom accident has 
acquired me in you) to smooth the path 
that leads to it ; but that is short, and 
therefore it matters not much. At my 
age, nature herself may be expected to 
decline ; but a lingering illness is shorten- 
ing her date. I would do therefore what 
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goodlcM, in the flpwe that is left me, 
iiid look fcrwwdl, if I mqr be dowed, to 
■ake foflie ^ftwrnoa ior the aenrioe of 
fiilwitjr. Here are tivoiMpecSsSir^whic^j 
on malvre deliberatioii, I haxe jmigeA it 
proper to ooounit to yaw custody^ that 
in Ae parchment-cover^ which is not la- 
beBed» my death akme will authorise you 
to open; the other, marked 'Trust-deed 
by Mr Annesly,' I can caqdain to yim 
now. That man, Mr Bolton, who is 
now a saint in heaven, was prepared for 
it by the sereroit calamities on earth: 
the guilt and misfortunes of two darling 
duldren cut short the remnant of a lifo^ 
whose^Misineas it was to guide, and whose 
pleasnre to behcdd, them in the paths of 
firtue and of happiness. At the time of 
hb death they were both alive ; one, alas I 
did not long survive her father ; what has 
become of her brother, I have never be^n 
able to learn ; but this trust, put into my 
hands in their behalf, may still be of im« 
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portance to him ^ar his, and to you ihere- 
Ibre I make it oyer isx that purpose ; ior 
though, by Mr Annesly V setiJement, Ihe 
subject of the trust accrues to me ou the 
&]lure of his owa issue, yet would I se- 
ver consider it as mine, while the smallest 
chance remained of his son, or the de- 
scendants of his son, surviving ; and even 
were the negative certain, I should then 
only look on myself as the steward of my 
friend, for purposes which his goodness 
would have dictated, and it becomes his 
trustee to fulfil. In such a charge I will 
not instruct my executor; I have been 
fortunate enough to find one whose heart 
will instruct him." 

Bolton, while he promised an execu- 
tion of this trust worthy of the confidence 
reposed in him, could not help expres- 
sing his surprise at Mr Rawlinson's choice 
of him for that purpose. ** I do not 
wonder," replied the other, ** that you 
should thiidc thus, for thus has custom 
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CHAP. XL 

A remarkable event in the history of Bolton.—^ 
His behaviour in consequence of it. 

1 HE provisions which Mr Rawlinson had 
made, for an event of which he had ac- 
customed himself to think with composm'e, 
were but too predictive of its arrivaL That 
worthy man lived not many weeks after 
the conversation with Bolton, wluch I 
have just recorded, 

Bolton was affected with the most lively 
sorrow for his death. This friendship, 
though but lately acquired, had something 
imcommonly ardent in its attachment, and 
liberal in its confidence. Harry, who had 
returned it in the most mireserved manner, 
felt the want both of that kindness which 
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theaaled paper which 
\t ptt into his hands by 
rss fcond to be that 
5 viL derxsm^ his whole estate, 
aii£ leweol, to Mr Bolton. The 
7»»fiL j, ' -iq i i ibr tltts^ in the body oi the 
i^se^ WIS expressed in the foflow- 
wjv^ : ^ IWriTff I know no naan 
SsK ^feMrred BQR of mvself ; none 
wil jbsiernf BOfe of mankind, in ^e 
ikowfesik ^'^ viBK I hvne tfaas beqoeathed 



Sk^Mi «» Itfr swible of the force of 
^itt!^ r^go^Mm' wiirinn to the esercise of a 
t j i g<af vWii he had always possessed, and 
W^ <«ihr aaafitd power to practise. He 
ic^e^ as^ the ahooner of Mr Rawlinscm, 
40»£ ^^cstsMd htf 6iend*s method ^ bene- 
t^ctxwk vc w this disposal of his affairs 
Wjcarifi Se caiWd.^ by joining with the in- 
*lj:ijEC9oa to do good, that choice of ob- 
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ject and that attention to propriety, which 
dignifies the purpose, and doubles the use 
of beneficence. 

Having settled accounts of this kind in 
town, (amongst which those of yojing Jen- 
nings and the Terwitt-family were n<rt 
forgotten,) he set out for that estate which 
had now devolved to him by the will of 
Mr Rawlinson, With what ideas he made 
this visit, and in what manner he expres- 
sed them on his arrival, I shall allow his 
own words to describe, in the following 
letter to Miss Sindall. 

" Wilbrook. 
" My Lucy will not blame me for want 
of attention, because she has heard of, 
what the world will call, my good fortune, 
only from the relation of others. To her 
I could not address those short letters of 
recital, which I was obliged to write to Sir 
Thomas. She will not doubt her Henry's 
remembrance at all times; it 19 only with 
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relation to those we love that prosperity 
can produce happiness, and our virtnes 
themzselve.^ are noorished firom the con* 
scioosness of some favourite soffinage. The 
length of this letter shall make up for a 
silence occasioned by various interrup- 
tions. I hare had a good deal o£ business 
for the present ; I have been fonning some 
pcdjects for the future : the idea of my 
Lucv was absent from ndther. 

" Af^er the death of Mr Rawlinson, the 
friend of mankind as well as of your Harry, 
there were some offices of duty which the 
successor of such a man was peculiarly 
bound to perform. Though I could dis- 
cover no relation of his but one, (whose 
fortune, as it had formerly taught him to 
overlook his kinsman, stood not now in 
need of that kinsman's ackuowledgment,) 
yet there were numbers whom humanity 
had allied to him. Their claim of affinity 
was now upon me, and their provision a 
debt which I was called upon to discharge : 
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this kept me some time in London. I have 
another family here whom it was also ne- 
cessary to remember ; I have been among 
them a week, and we have not been un- 
happy. 

" When I looked into the conveyances 
of this estate, I found it had been once 
before transferred, in a manner not very 
common in the disposal of modem pro- 
perty. Its owner, immediately preceding 
Mr Rawlinson, was a friend and compa- 
nion of his, who had gone out to India 
some years later than he, and, by his as- 
sistance, had been put in the way of ac- 
quiring a very large fortune. The great- 
est part of this he remitted to his former 
benefactor in England, to be laid out on 
some purchase near the place of his na- 
tivity, which it seems was a village but a 
few miles distant from Wilbrook. This 
estate was then in the possession of a 
gentleman, whose London expences had 
squandered the savings of four or five ge- 
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succeed^ and I was conscious how much 
was required of his successor. 

" The third day after my arrival, I gave 
a general invitation to my tenants and 
their families to dine with tne. The hall 
was trimmed for their reception, and some 
large antique pieces of plate, with which 
Mr Rawlinson had furnished his cupboard, 
were ranged on the large table at the 0ad 
of it. Without doors stood a cask of ex- 
cellent strong beer for any one of inferior 
quality who chose to drink of it, dispen- 
sed by an old, but jolly-looking servant, 
whose face was the signal of welcome. 

" I received my guests as friends and 
acquaintance; asked the names of their 
children, and praised the bluffness of the 
boys, and the beauty of the girls. I 
placed one of the most matronly wives in 
the wicker-chair at the head of the table ; 
and, occupying the lowest place myself, 
stationed the rest of the company accord- 
ing to their age on either side. 
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friend and a father ; so may heaven sup- 
ply the want to me, as I will endeavour 
to fill his place to you. I call you to wit- 
ness, that I hold his estate by no other 
title. 

" I have given orders to my steward to 
renew such of your leases as are near ex- 
piring, at the rent which you have here- 
tofore paid. If there is an article of en- 
couragement or convenience wanting to 
any of you, let him apply to myself, and 
I will immediately inquire into it. No 
man is above the business of doing good. 

" It is customary, I believe, on such 
occasions, for the tenant to pay a certain 
fine or premium to the landlord : I too, 
my friends, will expect one ; you and your 
families shall pay it me — ^be industrious, 
be virtuous, be happy.'* 

" An exclamation of joy and applause, 
which the last part of my speech had 
scarcely been able to stifle, now burst 
forth around me. I need not tell my Lucy 
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what I felt ; her heart can judge of my 
feelings ; she wiU bdiere me when I say, 
that I would not have exchanged them 
for the revenue of a monarch. 

'^ The rest of the day was spent in all 
the geniune festivity of happy spirits. I 
had enlarged a room adjoining to the hall, 
by striking down a partition at one end ; 
and closed the entertainment with a dance, 
which I led up mysdf with the rosy-chew- 
ed daughter of one of my principal te- 
nants. 

*^ This visit I have already returned to 
several of those honest folks. I found 
their little dwellings clean and comfortable, 
and happiness and good-humour seemed 
the guests of them all. I have commonly 
obsen ed cleanliness and contentment to 
l>e companions amongst the lower ranks 
of the countn' people ; nor is it difficult 
to accomit tor this ; there is a self-satis- 
faction in contented minds, which disposes 
to activity and neatness ; whereas the reck- 
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less lassitude that weighs down the unhap-. 
py, seldom fails to make drunkards of the 
men, and slatterns of the women. I com- 
mended highly the neatness which I found 
in the farm-houses on my estate; and 
made their owners presents of various 
household ornaments^ by way of encou- 
ragement. 

"I know the usual mode of improving 
estates ; I was told by some sagacious ad- 
visers in London, that mine was improvable : 
but I am too selfish to be contented with 
money ; I would increase the love of my 
people. 

" Yesterday, and to-day, I have been 
employed in surveying the grounds ad- 
joining to the house. Nature here reigns 
without controul ; for Mr Rawlinson did 
not attend very much to her improvement ; 
and I have heard him sav, that he con- 
ceived a certain esteem for an old tree, or 
even an old wall, that would hardly allow 
him to think of cutting the one, or pulling 
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CHAP. XIL 

A change in the RmUly of Sir Thomas ^indall. 
— Some account of a person whom that eciuU 
introduces to Miss Luc^s acquaintance* 

This answer which Bolton received to th* 
foregoitig lettei", contisiined a piece of iti* 
telligence inaterial to the ditiiation of Miss 
Sindall ; it conveyed to him an account 
of the death of Mrs Selwyn. 

Though that lady was not {k>d9essed of 
many amiable or engaging qualities^ yet 
Lucy, to whom she had sdWays shewn b» 
much kindness as her nature allowed her 
to bestow on any one, felt a veiy lively 
sorrow for her death, even exclusive of the 
immediate consequences which herdelf was 
to expect from that event. 
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Tht^e indeed were apparently momen- 
: i:>. Mrs Selwyn had been her guardian 
iL\d pa>ti.*ctress from her infancy ; and 
::>^i:i;li Sir Thomas Sindall had ever be- 
".a . ill to her like a father, yet there was 
i rUluig in the bosom of Lucy, that re- 
•-■•:i:t\i otrainst the idea of continuing in 
J.s house after his aunt's decease. By 
:;:a: !.ulv's will, she was entitled to a le- 
^cv or' six hundred pounds; by means of 
uii> >c^u <ho had formed a scheme, which, 
:iKM^'-". :t would reduce her to a state very 
uittreuc tK"*m the ease and affluence of 
K'- uitinfr circumstances, might yet se- 
•irt itr rrvm the irksomeness of depen- 
fc»w.-. • if the accusation of impropriety : 
*.1L^ %;&> tx> appropriate two-thirds of the 
j&Kc^»( a' iitofr capital to the payment of 
& ottiMML !>unii for her board with Mrs 

\ ^ia»^ WW ;aii Bolton felt the advan- 
N« «. -jM^MSkkaee, firom the hopes of 
-^ tw!^ M jii:«^ ; but he had her de- 
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licacy to overcome : she would not throw 
herself, at this moment of necessity, into 
the arms of a man whont fortune had now 
placed above her. She adhered to her first 
resolution. 

But the kindness of Sir Thomas Sihdall 
rendered it unnecessary ; for a short time 
after Mrs Selwyn's death, when Miss Sin- 
dall communicated to him her intention 
of leaving his house, he addressed her in 
the following terms : " I have always 
looked upon you. Miss Lucy, as a daugh- 
ter, and, I hope, there has been no want 
of tenderness or attention, on the side of 
my aunt or myself, to have prevented 
your regarding us as parents. At the 
same time, I know the opinions of the 
world ; mistaken and illiberal as they of- 
ten are, there is a deference which we are 
obliged to pay them ; in your sex ' the 
sense of decorum should be ever awake ; 
even in this case, I would not attempt to 
plead against its voice ; but I hope I have 
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hil on a mediod which will perfectly re* 
concfle pro pri ety and convenieticc. Thare 
ift a faidKr» a dfaiaiit refetioa of our fiaunily, 
whom a fluoTiage, sQcdi as the woiid terms 
imjuwdent, banished in early life from the 
notice or protection of it ; but, though 
they couM refuse their suffrage to the 
match, they coirid not controul its hap- 
piness; and, during the life of Mr BooA- 
by, (for that was her husband's name,) 
die experienced all the fidicity of which 
wedlock is susceptiUe. Yet <m her hus* 
band's death, whidi happened about five 
years afber their marriage, the state of his 
affistirs was found to be such, that she 
stood but too much in need of that assist- 
ance which lier relatioi» denied her. At 
the time of her giving the femily this of- 
fence, I was a boy ; and I scarce eret 
heard of her name till I was apprised of 
her misfortunes* Whatever services I have 
been able to do her, I have found repaid 
by the sincerest gratitude, and unproved 
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to the worthiest purposes. Upon the late 
event of my aunt's deaths I was naturally 
led to wish her place supplied by Mrs 
Boothby ; she has done me the favour to 
accept of my invitation, and I expect her 
here this evening. Of any thing like au- 
thority in this house. Miss Lucy, you 
shall be always independent ; but I flat« 
ter myself, she has qualities sufficient to 
merit your friendship.'* Lucy returned 
such an answer as the kindness and deli- 
cacy of this speech deserved ; and it was 
agreed, that, for the present, her purpose 
of leaving Bilswood should be laid aside. 
In the evening the expected lady arri- 
ved ; she seemed to be about the age of 
fifty, with an impression of melanoholy 
on her countenance, that appeared to 
have worn away her beauty before the 
usual period : some traces, however, still 
remained^ and her eyes> when they met 
the view of the world, which was but sel- 
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Mrs Boothby had now the satisfaction 
of pouring the tale of her distresses into 
the ear of sympathy and friendship. Her 
story was melancholy, but not uncom- 
mon ; the wreck of her husband's affairs 
by a mind too enlarged for his fortune, 
and an indulgence of inclinations lauda- 
ble in their kind, but faulty in relation to 
the circumstances of their owner. 

In the history of her young friend's 
life, there were but few incidents to com- 
municate in return. She could only say, 
that she remembered herself, from her 
infancy, an orphan, under the care of 
Sir Thomas Sindall and his aunt; that 
she had lived with them in a state of 
quiet and simplicity, without having seen 
much of the world, or wishing to see it. 
She had but one secret to disclose in ear- 
nest of her friendship ; it faultered for 
some time on her lips ; at last she ven- 
tured to let Mrs Boothby know it — her 
attachment to Bolton. 
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tender ties which linked it to Bolton; 
but it began to tremble for itself and 
him. 
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CHAP. XIIL 



Certain (^nions of Mrs Boothbif. — An atiempt 

to account for them. 



From the particulars of her own story, 
and of Bolton's, Mrs Boothby drew one 
conclusion common to both ; to wit, the 
goodness of Sir Thomas Sindall. This, 
indeed, a laudable gratitude had so much 
impressed on her mind, that the praises 
she frequently bestowed on him, even in 
his own presence, would have savoured 
of adulation to one, who had not known 
the debt which this lady owed to his be- 
neficence. 

Lucy, to whom she would often repeat 
her eulogium of the baronet, 'was ready 
enough to own the obligations herself had 

10 
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received, and to join her acknowledge- 
ments to those of her friend. Yet there 
was a want of warmth in her panegyric, 
for which Mrs Boothby would sometimes 
gently blame her ; and one day, when 
they were on that subject, she remarked^ 
with a sort of jocular air, the difference 
of that attachment which Miss Sindall felt, 
in return for so much unwearied kindness 
as Sir Thomas had shown her, and that 
which a few soft glances had procured to 
the more fortunate Mr Bolton. 

Miss Sindall seemed to feel the obser- 
vation with some degree of displeasure; 
and answered, blushing, that she con- 
sidered Sir Thomas as a parent whom she 
was to esteem and revere, not as one for 
whom she was to entertain any senti- 
ments of a softer kind. 

" But suppose," replied the other, 
** that he should entertain sentiments of 
a softer kind for you." — " I cannot sup- 
pose it." — ^^ There you are in the wrong: 

VOL, II. a 
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men of sense and knowledge of the world, 
like Sir Hiomas, are not so prodigal of 
unmeaiiing compliment as giddy young 
people^ who mean not half of what thejr 
say ; but they fed more deq[>ly the force 
of our attractions, and will retain the im* 
pression so much the longer, as it is graft* 
ed on maturity of judgment. I am veiy 
much mistaken. Miss Lucy, if the wor- 
thiest of men is not your lover." — *^ Lo- 
ver ! Sir Thomas Sindall my lover !" — ** I 
profess, my dear, I cannot see the reason 
of that passionate exclamation ; nor why 
that man should not be entitled to love 
you, who has himself the best title to be 
beloved/* — " I may reverence Sir Tho- 
mas Sindall ; I may admire his goodness ; 
I will do any thing to show my gratitude 
to him ; but to love him — good heavens !'* 
<* There is, Iknow," rejoined Mrs Booth- 
by, ** a certain romantic affection, which 
young people suppose to be the only thing 
t4mt comes under that denomination. 
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From being accustomed to admire a set 
of opinions, which they tenn sentimental, 
opposed to others, which they look upon as 
vulgar and unfeeling, they form to them- 
selves an ideal system in those matters, 
which, from the nature of things, must al- 
ways be disappointed. You will find. 
Miss Sindall, when you have lived to see 
a little more of the world, the insufficiency 
of those visionary articles of happiness, 
that are set forth with such parade of Ian-* 
guage in novels and romances, as consist- 
ing in sympathy of soul, and the mutual 
attraction of hearts, destined for each 
other." 

" You will pardon me," said Lucy, " for 
making one observation, that you your- 
self are an instance against the universal 
truth of your argument ; you married for 
love, Mrs Boothby." — " I did so," inter- 
rupted she, " and therefore I am the bet- 
ter able to inform you of the short dura- 
tion of that paradise such a state is sup-* 
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pooed to implr. We were looked upon. 
Miss Lucy, as patterns of conjugal fdici- 
tr; but folks did little know, how soon 
the raptures with which we went together 
were dianged into fedings of a much cold- 
er kind. At the same time, Mr Boothby 
WHS a good-natured man ; and, I believe, 
we were on a better footing than most of 
Tour couples who many for love are at 
the end of a twdvemonth. I am now but 
too well convinced, that those are the hap^ 
piest matches which are founded on the 
soberer sentiments of gratitude and es^ 
teem." 

To this concluding maxim Lucy made 
no reply. It ^-as one of those which she 
could not easily bear to bdieve ; it even 
tinctured the character of the person who 
made it, and she found hersdf not so much 
disposed to love Mrs Boothby as she once 
had been. 

For this sort of reasoning, however, that 
lady had reasons which it may not be im« 
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proper to .explain to the reader, if indeed 
the reader has not jalready .discovered tiiem 
without the assistance of expljanation. 

Sir Thomas Sindall, though he was now 
verging tow^ds that time of life, when 

'* The heyday of the blood is tmie/' 

was still as susceptible ^as ever of the in- 
fluence of beauty. Miss Lucy I have al- 
ready mentioned as possessing an uncomr 
mon share of it ; and chance had placed 
her so immediately under his observation 
and guardianship, that it was scarce .po&- 
sible for him not to remark, and, having 
remarked, not to desire it. Xn some minds^ 
indeed, there might have arisen sugges- 
tions of honour and conscience unfavour- 
able to the use of that opportunity which 
fortune Jiad put in his powQr ; hut ithese 
were restraints which Sir Thomas had so 
frequently broken, as in a great measure 
to annihilate their force. 
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Daring the life of his aunt, there were 
other motives to restrain him ; those were 
now removed ; and being solicitous to pre- 
serve the advantage which he drew from 
Miss SindaU's residence in his house, he 
pitched on Mrs Boothby to fill Mrs Sd- 
wyn*s place, fiom whom his former good 
offices gave him an additional title to ex- 
pect assistance, by means of the influence 
she would naturally gain over the mind of 
one who was in some sort to become her 
ward. As I am willing at present to be- 
lieve that lady's character a fair one, I 
shall suppose, that he concealed from her 
the kind of addresses with which he meant 
to approach her young friend. It is cer- 
tain there was but one kind, which the 
principles of Sir Thomas allowed him to 
make. 

One obstacle, however, he foresaw, in 
the attachment which he had early dis- 
covered her to have towards Bolton. This, 
on the most favourable supposition of the 
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ease, he might easily represent to Mrs 
Boothby, equally hurtful to Lucy's in- 
terest, and destructive of his own wishes ; 
and if she was prevailed on to espouse his 
cause, it may account for those lessons of 
prudence which she bestowed upon Miss 
Sindall. 

Besides this, the baronet did not scruple 
to use some other methods, still more dis- 
honourable, of shaking her confidence in 
his cousin. He fell upon means of secret- 
ly intercepting that young gentleman^s 
letters to Lucy. From this he drew a double 
advantage ; both of fastening a suspicion 
on Harry's fidelity, and acquiring such in-^ 
telligence as might point his own machi-<> 
nations to defeat the purposes which that 
correspondence contained- 
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CHAP. XIV, 
ji discovery interesting to Miss SindaU. 

Under those circumstances of advan* 
tage in which Sir Thomas Sindall stood, 
it did not seem a matter of extreme dii^ 
iicuhy to accompli^ that design which I 
havt hinted to my readers in the prece- 
ding chapter. Let him, whose mdignation 
is roused at the mention of it, cany lu3 
feelings abroad into life ; he will find oth^r 
Sindalls, whom the world has not marked 
with its displeasure : in the simplicity of 
my narrative, what is there that should set 
up this one to his hatred or his scorn ? 
Let but the heart pronounce its judgment, 
and the decision will be the same. 
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Hitherto Sir Thomas had appeared as 
the parent and guardian of Lucy; and 
though, at times, certain expressions es- 
caped him, which the quickness <rf more 
experienced, that is, less innocent, minds 
would have discovered to belong to ano- 
ther character ; yet ^ae^ to whom they 
were addressed, had heard them without 
suspicion. But she was now alarmed by 
the suggestions of Mrs Boothby; these 
suggestions it is possible the baronet him- 
self had prompted. He knew the force 
of that p6ison which is conveyed in those 
indirect approaches, when a woman's va- 
nity is set on the watch by the assistanpe 
of a third person. She who imagiLnes she 
hears them with indifference, is in danger ; 
but she who listens to them with pleasure, 
is undone. 

With Lucy, however, they failed of that 
effect which the baronet's experience had 
promised him : she heard them with a sort 
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of disgust at Mrs Boothby^ and something 
like fear of Sir Thomas. 

Her uneasiness mcreased as his declara- 
tions began to be more pointed ; though 
they were then only such as some women, 
who had meant to give them no favour- 
able ear, might perhaps have been rather 
flattered than displeased with ; but Miss 
Sindall was equally void of the art by which 
we disguise our own sentiments, and the 
pride we assume from the sentiments of 
others. 

To her virtues Sir Thomas was no 
stranger ; they were difficulties which 
served but as spurs in his pursuit : that 
he continued it with increasing ardour, 
may be gathered from two letters, which 
I subjoin for the information of the read- 
er. The first is addressed. 
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To Mrs Wistanly. 

•* My dear Madam, 

*^ I fear you begin to accuse me of ne- 
glect ; but there are reasons why I can- 
not so easily write to you as formerly. 
Even without this apology, you would 
scarce believe me capable of forgetting 
you, who are almost the only friend I am 
possessed of Alas ! I have need of a 
friend ! pity and direct me. 

^^ Sir Thomas Sindall — how shall I teU 
it! — he has ceased to be that guardian, 
that protector, I esteemed him ; he says, 

he loves, he adores me ; 1 know not 

why it is, but I shudder when I hear these 
words from Sir Thomas Sindall. 

" But I have better reason for my fears ; 
he has used such expressions of late, that, 
though I am not skilled enough in the 
language of his sex to understand their 
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of disgust at Mrs Boothby^ and something 
like fear of Sir Thomas. 

Her mieasiness increased as his declara- 
tions began to be more pointed ; though 
they were then only such as some women, 
who had meant to give them no favour- 
able ear, might perhaps have been rather 
flattered than displeased with ; but Miss 
Sindall was equally void of the art by which 
we disguise our own sentiments, and the 
pride we. assume from the sentiments of 
others. 

To her virtues Sir Thomas was no 
stranger ; they were difficulties which 
served but as spurs in his pursuit : that 
he continued it with increasing ardour, 
may be gathered from two letters, which 
I subjoin for the information of the read- 
er. The first is addressed^ 
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To Mrs Whtanly. 

•* My dear Madam, 

*^ I fear you begin to accuse me of ne- 
glect ; but there are reasons why I can- 
not so easily write to you as formerly. 
Even without this apology, you would 
scarce believe me capable of forgetting 
you, who are almost the only friend I am 
possessed of. Alas ! I have need of a 
friend ! pity and direct me. 

^^ Sir Thomas Sindall — how shall I tell 
it! — he has ceased to be that guardian, 
that protector, I esteemed him ; he says, 

he loves, he adores me ; 1 know not 

why it is, but I shudder when I hear these 
words from Sir Thomas Sindall. 

" But I have better reason for my fears ; 
he has used such expressions of late, that, 
though I am not skilled enough in the 
language of his sex to understand their 
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was^ SO confused I know not what,) hold- 
ing my hands all the while fast in his. I 
pulled them away at last ; he rose, and 
clasping me round the waist, would have 
forced a kiss ; I screamed out, and he 
turned from me. " What's the matter ?" 
said Mrs Boothby, who then entered the 
room ; " a mouse running across the car- 
pet frightened Miss Lucy,'* answered Sir 
Thomas. I could not speak^ but I sat 
down on the sofa, and had almost fainted. 
Sir Thomas brought me some wine and 
water, and pressing my hand, whispered, 
that he hoped 1 would forgive an offence 
which was already too much punished by 
its effects : but he looked so, while he 
spoke this ! 

** Oh ! Mrs Wistanly, with what regret 
do I now recollect the days of peaceful 
happiness I have passed in your little dwel- 
ling, when we were at Sindall-park. I re- 
member I often wished, like other foolish 
girls, to be a woman ^ methinks I would 
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L. SlNDALL." 

To this letter Miss Sindall received no 
answer; in truth, it never reached Mrs 
Wistanly ; the servant, to whom she in- 
trusted its convejrance, having, according 
to instructions he had received, delivered 
it into the hands of his master. Sir Tho- 
mas Sindall. She concluded, therefore, 
either that Mrs Wistanly found herself 
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unable to assist her in her present distress^ 
or, what she imagined more probable, that 
age had now weakened her faculties so 
much, as to render her callous even to that 
feeling which should have pitied it. She 
next turned her thoughts upon Miss Wal- 
ton ; the manner of her getting acquainted 
\yith whom, I have related in the fifth 
chapter of this volume : but she learned^ 
that Mr Walton had, a few days before, 
set out with his daughter on a journey to 
the Continent, to which he had been advi- 
sed by her physicians, as she had, for some 
time past, been threatened with S3anptoms 
of a consumptive disorder. These circum- 
stances, and Sir Thomas's farther conduct 
in the interval, induced her to address the 
following letter to Bolton ; though she be- 
gan to suspect, from the supposed failure 
pf his correspondence, that the sugges- 
tions she had heard of his change of cir- 
cumstances having taught him to forget 
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her, had but too much foundation in rea- 
lity. 

To Henry Bolton^ Esq. 

*^ Is it true, that, amidst the business, or 
the pleasures of his new situation, Hany 
Bolton has forgotten Lucy Sindall ? For- 
lorn as I now am — but I will not com- 
plain — I would now less than ever com- 
plain to you. — Yet it is not pride, it is 
not — I weep while I write this ! 

^^ But, perhaps, though I do not hear 
from you, you may yet remember her, to 
whom you had once some foolish attach- 
ment. It is fit that you think of her no 
more ; she was then indeed a dependent 
orphan, but there was a small challenge 
of protection from friends, to whom it was 
imagined her infancy had been intrusted. 
Know, that this was a fabricated tale; 
she is, in truth, a wretched foundling, ex- 
posed in her infant-state by the cruelty 
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or necessity of her parents, to the incle- 
mency of a winter-storm> from which mi- 
serable situation Sir Thomas Sindall de^ 
livered her. This he has but a little since 
told me, in the most ungenerous nianner, 
and from motives which I tremble to think 
on. — Inhuman that he is ! Wiiy did he 
save me then ? 

" This Mrs Boothby too I encompassed 
as I was with evils, was I not wretched 
enough before ? yet this new discovery 
has been able to make me more so. My 
head grows dizzy when I think on it !— 
to be blotted out from the records of so- 
ciety ! — What misery or what vice have 
my parents known ! yet now to be the 
child of a beggar, in poverty and rags, is 
a situation I am forced to envy. 

" I had one friend from whom I looked 
for some assistance. Mrs Wistanly, from 
infirmity, I fear, has forgotten me ; I have 
ventured to tiiink on you. Be but my 
friend, and no more -, talk not of love, that 
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CHAR XV. 

She receives a letter from Bolton. — A new alarm 
from Sir Thomas Sindalli 

It happened that the messenger to whom 
the charge of the foregoing billet was com- 
mitted, was a person, not in that liiie of 
association which the baronet had drawn 
around her ; consequently it escaped in- 
terception. 

When Bolton received it, he was not 
only alarmed with the intelligence it con- 
tained, but his fears were doubly roused 
from the discovery it made to him, of hiis 
letters not being suffered to reach Miss 
Sindall. He dispatched his answer, there- 
fore, by a special messenger, who was 
ordered to watch an opportimity of deli- 
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lerii^ h priratdy into the hands of the 
ladv to whom it was addressed. This he 
ibiiDd DO easr matter to accomplish ; nor 
wooM be perhaps have been able to ef- 
fect it at ally hot for an artifice to which 
he had recourse, <^ hiring himself on a 
job in Sir Thomas's garden, for which his 
knowledge in the badness happened to 
quaiiiy him. He had indeed been for- 
meriy employed in that capacity at Sin- 
dall-^iork, and had there been wdl enough 
kxKnvn to Miss Lucv, who was herself a 
i::arvieiKT for amusement ; and, after lea- 
\ ing that plact\ having gone to the neigh- 
bourhixxl of London for improvement, he 
wus met, and hired by his former ac* 
ijuaiutance, Mr Bolton. 

The very next evening after he had got 
into this station, he observed Miss Sindall 
enter the giwdeii alone. This was an op- 
{H^rt unity not to be missed ; on pretence, 
thereibre, of fetching somewhat from the 
end of the walk she was on, he passed 
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her, and pulled off his hat with a look 
significant of prior acquaintance. Lucy 
observed him, and, feeling a sort of mo- 
mentary comfort from the recollection, 
began some talk with him respecting his 
former situation, and the changes it had 
undergone. She asked him many ques- 
tions about their old neighbours at Sin- 
dall-park, and particularly Mrs Wistanly ; 
when she was soon convinced of her mis* 
apprehension with regard to a failure of 
that worthy woman's intellects ^ Jerry {so 
the gardener was familiarly called) having 
seen her in his way to Bilswood, and 
heard her speak of Miss Lucy with the 
most tender concern. ** And what was 
your last service, Jerry ?" said she — ** I 
wrought for Mr Bolton, madam." — " Mr 
Bolton!" — "And I received this paper 
from him for your ladyship, which I was 
ordered to deliver into your own hands, 
and no other body's, an't please your 
ladyship." She took the letter with a 
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trembling impatience, and, whispering 
that she would find an opportunity of 
seeing him again, hurried up into her 
chamber to peruse it. She found it to 
contain what follows : — 

" I have not words to tell my ever dear* 
est Lucy, with what distracting anxiety 
I read the letter that is now Ijang before 
me. To give her suspicions of my faith, 
must have been the work of no common 
treachery : when she knows that I wrote 
to her three several times without re- 
ceiving any answer, she will, at the same 
time, acquit me of inconstancy, and judge 
of my uneasiness. 

" That discovery which she has lately 
made, is nothing to her or to me. My 
Lucy is the child of heaven, and her in- 
heritance every excellence it can bestow. 

" But her present situation-^my God ! 
what horrible images has my fancy drawn 
of it ! For heaven's sake, let not even the 
most amiable of weaknesses prevent her 
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escaping from it into the arms of her 
faithful Bolton. I dispatch a messenger 
with this instantly. I shall follow him 
myself, the moment I have made some 
arrangements, necessaiy for your present 
safety and future comfort. I shall be in 
the neighbourhood of Bilswood, for I am 
forbidden to enter the house. Sir Thomas 
having taken occasion, from my resign- 
ing a commission which would have fixed 
me ingloriously in a garrison abroad, that 
I might be of some use to my country at 
home, to write me a letter in the angriest 
terms, renouncing me, as he expresses it, 
for ever. I see, I see the villainy of his 
purpose ; *tis but a few days hence, and 
I will meet him in the covert of his false- 
hood, and blast it. Let my Lucy be but 
just to herself and to 

Bolton," 

She had scarcely read this, when Mrs 
Boothby entered the room. The baronet 
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had, for some days, quitted that plan of 
intimidation, which had prompted him to 
discover to Lucy the circumstance of her 
being a wretched foundling, supported by 
his charity, for a behaviour more mild 
and insinuating ; and Mrs Boothby, who 
squared her conduct accordingly, had 
been particularly attentive and obliging. 
She now delivered to Miss Sindall a mes-^ 
sage from a young lady in the neighbour- 
hood, an acquaintance of hers, begging 
her company, along with Mrs Boothby's, 
to a party of pleasure the day after. 
" And really. Miss Sindall," said she, 
with an air of concern, " I must enforce 
the invitation from a regard to your health, 
as you seem to have been drooping for 
some days past.*' Lucy looked her full 
in the face, and sighed : that look she 
<lid not choose to understand, but repeat- 
i\\ her question a.s to their jaunt to-mor- 
row. '* Miss Wnhurst will call at nine, 
and oxi>o< ts lo find you ready to attend 
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her." — " What you please," replied the 
other ; " if Miss Venhurst is to be of the 
party, I have no objection." The con- 
sent seemed to give much satisfaction to 
Mrs Boothby, who left her with a gentle 
tap on the back, and an unusual appear- 
ance of kindness in her aspect. 

Lucy read her letter again ; she had 
desired Bolton to think of her no more ; 
but there is in the worthiest hearts a little 
hypocrisy attending such requests: she 
found herself happy in the thought that 
he had not forgotten her. 

When she opened her bureau, to depo- 
sit this fresii testimony of his attachment, 
she observed the corner of a piece of pa- 
per, which had been thrust into a fissure 
occasioned by the shrinking of the wood. 
Her curiosity was excited by this circum- 
stance ; and, unfolding the paper, she 
found it to contain 
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T^JiissSmdk. 

*^ I writ this fircm a sinoear r^urd to 
vw^ weifer. Sir Tbo. Sindle base a bditch 
pIoKt a^aiost Tur Tartne, and hasim[doyde 
Mrs Bttthbie, whu is a wooman of a bo- 
loreus karicter in Loodon, to a^st bim. 
The V wil patt yu on a jaat ttmicMro on 
pfetens o( seeing Mss Vaiihrst, batt it is 
fiJs : for ^le is not to be tbair, and tbey 
only wants to invee^ yu for a wicket 
purpes. tberfor Ih advysd by a firinde> 
and du not go. 

Yur secrt welwishar, 

R* S. 

Amazement and horror filled the mind 
of Lucy as she read this ; but, when the 
first perturbation of her soul was over> 
she bethought herself of endeavouring to 
find out her friend in the author of thi^ 
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epistle, whose compassion seemed so much 
interested in her behalf. She remembered, 
that one of the servants, who was some- 
times employed to ride out with her, was 
called Robert, which agreed with the first 
initial of the subscription of the note she 
had received. At supper, therefore, though 
she wore a look of as much indifference 
as possible, she marked, with a secret at- 
tention, the appearance of this man's coun- 
tenance. Her belief of his being the per- 
son, who had communicated this friendly 
intelligence, was increased from her ob- 
servation; and she determined to watch 
an opportunity of questioning him with 
regard to it. 
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CHAP. XVI, 



Afiss Sindall has an Interview with Robert. — A 
Resolution she takes in consequence of it. 

After a night of wakeful anxiety, she 
was called in the morning by Mrs Booth- 
by, who told her, that breakfast waited, 
as it was near the hour they proposed set- 
ting out on their jaunt. " Miss Ven- 
hurst,'* continued she, " has sent to let 
3'ou know, that she is prevented from 
calling here as she promised, but that she 
will meet us on the road." — " I am sorry,'^ 
answered Lucy, with a counterfeited cool- 
ness, " that I should be forced to disap- 
point her in my turn ; but I rested so ill 
last night, and my head aches so violent- 
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ly, that I cannot possibly attend her."--^ 
" Not go !" ejtclaimed Mrs Boothby ; 
" why, my dear, you will disjoint the whole 
party; besides, I have not time to ac-^ 
quaint the Venhurst family, and it will look 
so odd." — "It would look odder," said 
Lucy, " if I should go abroad when I am 
really so very much indisposed." — " Nay, 
if you are really so much indisposed," an- 
swered the other, " I will send our apolo- 
gy, late as it is." — " But you shall not 
stay at home to attend me/' interrupted 
Lucy.—" Indeed but I shall," replied 
Mrs Boothby ; " it was on your account 
only that I proposed going. Keep your 
chamber, and I will send you up some 
tea immediately." — And she left the room 
for that purpose. 

Her attention indeed was but too vigi- 
lant for the scheme which Lucy had form- 
ed, of examining Robert about that note 
she had found in her bureau ; but acci- 
dent at last furnished her with the oppor- 
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tunity she sought. Mrs Boothby having 
left her, in order to preside at dinner, sent 
this very servant with a plate of sconething 
to her patient above stairs. He would 
have delivered it to one of the nidds at 
the door ; but Lucy, hearing his voice, 
desired that he might come in, on pre* 
tence of talking to him about a young 
horse she had employed him to ride for 
her, and, sending the maid on some er- 
rand, put the paper into his hand, and 
asked him if he was the person to whom 
she was indebted for a piecfe of informa- 
tion so momentous. The fellow blushed, 
and stanunered, and seemed afraid to con* 
fess his kindness. " For God's sake,*' 
said Lucy, " do not trifle with my misery ; 
there is no time to lose in evasions ; what 
do you know of Sir Thomas's designs 
against me?" — " Why, for certain. Ma- 
dam," said he, " servants should not blab 
their masters' secrets ; but your ladyship 
is so sweet a lady, that I could not b€ar 
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to see you so deceived. Sir Thomases 
valet-de-chamb is a chum of mine, and 
he told me, after having made me pro- 
mise to keep it a profoimd secret, that 
his master designed to entice you on a 
party with Mrs Boothby ; that they were 
to stop at a solitary farm-house of his, 

and there Sir Thomas " " Forbear the 

shocking recital," cried Lucy. — " To be 
sure it is shocking," said Robert, " and 
iso 1 said to Jem, when he told me ; but 
he answered, (your ladyship will forgive 
me for repeating his words,) that it mat- 
tered not much ; for she is nothing better, 
said he, than a beggarly foundling, whom 
my master and I picked up, one stormy 
night, on the road, near his hunting-place 
there at Hazleden ; and, having taken a 
liking to the child, he brought her home 
to Mrs Selwyn, pretending that she was 
the daughter of a gentleman of his own 
name^ a friend of his, who died abroad ; 
and his auht^ believing the story, brought 
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her up for all the world like a lady^ and 
left her forsooth a legacy at her death ; 
but, if all were as it should be, she would 
be following some draggle-tailed gypsy, 
instead of flanting in her fineries here."— 
•' Would that I were begging my bread, 
so I were but out of this frightful house!'* 
— " I wish you were," said Robert, sim- 
ply 5 "for I fear there are more plots 
hatching against you than you are aware 
of: is not Mrs Boothby*s Sukey to sleep 
to-night in the room with your ladyship?" 
— " I consented, on Mrs Boothby's im- 
portunity, that she should." — " Why 
then," continued he, " I saw Jem carry 
a cast gown of Mrs Boothby's, she had 
formerly given to Sukey, but which she 
asked back from the girl on pretence of 
taking a pattern from it, into his master's 
dressing-room; and when I asked him 
what he was doing with it there, he winked 
thus, and said, it was for somebody to 
masquerade in to-night." — ^^ Gracious 
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God !'* cried Lucy, "whither shall I turn 
me ? — Robert, if ever thou would*st find 
grace with Heaven, pity a wretch that 
knows not where to look for protection !" 
— She had thrown herself on her knees 
before him. — " What can I do for your 
ladyship?" said he, raising her from the 
ground. — " Take me from this dreadful 
place," she exclaimed, holding by the 
sleeve of his coat, as if she feared his leav^ 
ing her. — "Alas!" answered Robert, " I 
cannot take you from it." — She stood 
for some moments rapt in thought, the 
fellow looking piteously in her face. — " It 
will do!" she cried, breaking from him, 
and running into her dressing-closet. — 
" Look here, Robert, look here ; could I 
not get from this window on the garden- 
wall, and so leap down into the outer 
court?" — " But supposing your ladyship 
might, what would you do then ?"^-r- 
" Could not you procure me a horse ? — 
Stay — there is one of the chaise-horses at 
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grass in the paCk^ock — ^ yo«i know the 
road to Mrs Wistanly*s ?'*— " Mrs Wis- 
tanly's !"— <* For heavan's sake idEuse not 
my reciuest; you cannojt be so crvud as 
to refuse it." — " I would do much to setve 
your ladyship ; but if they should disco- 
ver us " " Talk not of ifs, my dear 

Robert ; — but soft — I will manage it thus 
—no, that can't be either — the servants 
are in bed by eleven." — " Before it, an't 
please your ladyship." — " If you could 
contrive to have that horse saddled at the 
gate so soon as all is quiet within, I cm. 
get out axkl meet you." — " I don't know 
what to say to it." — Somebody from be- 
low cried, Robert — Lucy was down on 
her knees again. — " Stay, I conjure you, 
and answer me." — " For God's sake rise^" 
said he, " and do not debase yourself to a 
poor servant, as I am." — " Never will I 
rise till you promise to meet me at eleven." 
— " I will, I will, (and the tears gushed 
into bis eyes,) whatevet: be the conse- 
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Quenoe.'* 3ukey appeat^ at the door, 
oallingj Robert, again; — he ran down 
staif s ; Lacy followed him soine steps in^ 
sensibly, with her hands folded together 
in the attitude of supplication. 

In the interval between this and th^ 
time of putting her scheme in execution, 
she suff€9:ed all that fear and suspense 
could inflict. She wished to see again 
tlie intended companion of her escape; 
but the consciousne^ of her purpose stop- 
ped her tongue when §he would have ut- 
tened some pretence for talking with him« 
At times her resolution w^ staggered by 
the thougHits of the perils attending her 
flight ; but her imaginaticm presently sug- 
gested the danger of her stay, and the 
dread of the greater evil became a forti- 
tude against the less. 

The hour of eleven at last arrived. Mrs 
Boothby, whose attendance was afterwards 
to be supplied by tibat c^ her maid, had 
just bid her good-night, on her pretend- 
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m WHrthaJ drowsiiiessy and promised 
lo senl op Suker in a rery little after. 
Lacy vent into her dressing-doset^ and 
fivceniiM: the door, got up on a chair at 
13^' viDdk>w, which she had taken care to 
kiBve o{Kn some timehefore, and stepped 
\Hft: OQ the vrall of the garden^ which was 
bcvifti ifttwrh a*tc^ to admit of her walk- 
isK ;ft!k>Ku: it. When she got as far as the 
iCiMir. jhe 5aw, br the hght of the moon, 
Roi^ect jtuidiitt: at the place of appoint- 
inyraA :: be cuight her in his arms when 
*te irtqwd do^wQ. •* Why do you tremble 
^^"^ i^ttjul slie> her own Ups quivering 
*t <<br $)^^\ — ** Is the horse ready ?" — 
*"" I lenf"^'' answered Robert, stammering, 
« imi '^ *c G^ ^ju^" said Lucy, ** and 

let us ai^-av, for heaven's sake !" — He 
seemed scarce able to mount the horse ; 
she sprung from the grpund on the pad 
behind him. " Does your ladyship think,'' 
said Robert, faintly, as they left the gate, 
" of the diUigtT you run ?"— ^* There is 
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no danger but within those hated walls." 
— " 'Twill be a dreadful night;" for it 
began to rain^ and the thunder rolled at a 
distance. " Fear not," said she, "we can- 
not miss our way." — " But if they should 

overtake us" " They shall not, they 

shall not overtake us ! " — Robert answered 
with a deep sigh. — But they were now at 
some distance from the house, and, stri- 
king out of the highway into a lane, from 
the end of which a short road lay over 
a common to the village in which Mrs 
Wistanly lived, they put on a very quick 
pace, and in a short time Lucy imagined 
herself pretty safe from pursuit. 
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CHAP. XVU. 

BoltoM «<i out for Bib$Dood.'^A r^dUUtf^n^ 
accidemU in iu jouruiy. 

As I flatter mysdf that my readers fed 

some interest in the fdte c^ Miss SiiidsA> 

... • 

I would not leave that part of my n^urra- 
tion which regard<b4 her, till I had bro«igKt 
it to the period of her escape. Havka^ 
accompanied her thus £xr, I retmis^ to give 
some account of Mr Bolton. 

According to the promise he had made 
to Lucy, he set out for Bilswood, on the 
second day after the date of that letter she 
received fi-om him by the hands of his 
gardener. That faithful fellow had orders 
to return, after delivering it, and on pro- 
curing what intelligence he could of the 
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family, to wait his master, ^t a liltle inn?, 
about five miles distaM from Sir ThfWnia^ 
ffindairs. The fifst p^rt of his bttsittcs^ 
the reader ha^ seen h:im aGCO¥Ai{>li^'; as 
to the rest, he was only able tc lea«»h sonti^- 
thing, confusedly, Of the baronet's attach- 
ment to Miss Lucy. He exjyected to h^e 
seen that young lady ^gain on th6 daiy 
following that of their first interview ; huA 
her attention had heen s& iriuch occ^ted 
by the discoveries related iri the two last 
chapters, and Contriving the ihe^ 6{ 
avoiding the danfiger with wMeh she w^ 
threatened, that her promise to the beaire^ 
of Mr Bolton's letter had escapecJ her ifife* 
mory . He set oufi, therefor fe, for the i^ee 
of appointment <m the ^etfirig ol Ih'aif Ss^, 
and reached it but a very short tifti* be- 
fote his- maistler arrived. 

Botton, having learned what partictfl^i^ 
Jeriy could inform him^ of, desired h^^ to 
return in the momii^g to his work in Sir 
Thomas's garden, and remain th^e till 
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.-.uMAAid 'tfceive facther ordisr^; then, 
a^iiH^ tiitr uoi'Mfitf- ami scnranm tm iesr of 
.avu»Gi'v« le >^ oia Oil tiMit^ XXL icbr cici^ 
. a i^c«iMMM^ vuKih Jemr hiiif tiTiwwi irimi 

* ». i%i%.uicr I mil* 

\> ^n: laa Jiteticii several years of ilifi 

:< .^ .iii&iHjod, he trusted implicithr m 

j>. i»a £Dawledge of the wmv^ 3tet so&i 

Micf :«» leaving the inn the mdon wjj^ 

,j^iM^r darkened, and it rained with sodi 

iMMiDcey accompanied with incessant peakk 

ii munder, that, in the confusion of tiiit 

ictioey he missed his path^ and had wan- 

le^d a great waj over the adjacent com- 

iMu before he dsscovered his mistake. 

*V b«:u he endeavoared to regain the road, 

m lumid himself entailed in a very thid^ 

>k^2»AXf s)i turze, which happened to lie on 

iun. -uie whence he had turned; and^ af- 

t A ^v.(;i;i4L th&itless e£Ebrts to make his way 

tuuM^ti i;^ LiK* was obliged to desist from 

.t.. . umu^v> Juod tread back the steps he 

«^ ifeiA4s^ uaiJL bie returned to the open 
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part of the heath. Here he stood, uncer- 
tain what course to take 3 when he obser- 
ved at a distance the twinkling o£a light, 
which immediately determined him. On 
advancing somewhat nearer, he found a 
little winding track that seemed to point 
towards the place ; and after following it 
some time, he could discern an object 
which he took for the house to which it 
led. 

The lightning, which now flashed around 
him, discovered on each hand the earth 
raised into mounds that seemed graves of 
the dead, and here and there a bone lay 
mouldering on the walk he trod. A few 
paces farther, through a narrow Gothic 
door, gleamed a light, which faintly illu- 
minated a length of vault within. To this 
Bolton approached, not without some de- 
gree of fear; when he perceived at the 
farther end a person, in a military uni- 
form, sitting by a fire he had made of 
eome withered brush- wood piled up against 
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desierved it/'— He sighed^ and Harry an- 
swered him with a sigh. — ** I see a sort 
of question in your face. Sir ; and I know 
not why it is, there are some faces I can- 
ngt easily resist. If my story outlasts the 
storm, it will take from the irksomeness 
of its duration/' 
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CHAP. XVIII. 



The Stranger relates the history of his life. 

** It is now upwards of twenty years since 
I left my native country. You are too 
young. Sir, to have gained much know- 
ledge of mankind ; let me warn you, from 
sad experience, to beware of those passions 
which at your age I was unable to resist, 
and which, in the commerce of the world, 
will find abundant occasion to overcome 
incautious and inexperienced youth. Start 
not when I tell you, that you see before 
you one, whom the laws of his country had 
doomed to expiate his crimes by death, 
though from the mercy of his prince, that 
judgment was mitigated into a term of 
transportation^ some time ago elapsed. 
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This punishment I incurred from the com- 
mission of a robbery^ to which some par- 
ticular circumstances^ joined to the po- 
verty consequent on dissipation and ex- 
travagance, had tempted me. 

** The master to whom my service was 
adjudged in the West Indies, happ^ied to 
die soon after my arrival there. I got my 
freedom, therefore, though it was but to 
change it for a service as severe as my 
former : I was enlisted in a regiment tiien 
stationed in the island, and, bdng consi- 
dered as a felony unworthy of any mild 
treatment, was constantly exposed to every 
hardship which the strictest duty, or the 
most continual exposure to the dangers ot 
the climate, could inflict. Had I revealed 
my story, and taken advantage of that dis« 
tinction which my birth and educatioii 
would have made between the other con- 
nets and me, it is probable I might have 
prc^mitcd most of the evUs botii of mf 
former and present situation 5 but I set 
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Qut, frcMu the .firjst, with a fixed deter- 
piiination, of suffering every part of my 
punishment, which the law allots to the 
me^.nest and most unfriended. All the 
severities, therefore, which were now im- 
posed upo^ me, I bore without repining ; 
and, fiom an excellent natural constitu- 
tion, was not only able to overcome them, 
but they served to render me still more 
patient of fetigue, and less susceptible rf 
impression from the vicissitiides of the 
weatlier : and from a sullen disregard of 
life, with which the remembrance of bet- 
ter days inspired me, my soul became as 
fearless ;as my body robust. These quali- 
ties made me be takai notice of by some 
of the officers in the regiment, tod after- 
wards, when it was ordered to AxnencB^ 
and went on some Indian expeditions, 
were still more serviceable, and more at- 
tractive of observation. By these means 
I began to obliterate the disgrace which 
my situation at enlisting had fixed upoa 




2rT:«> (ii-^s^itoss.. jmi W sne k w;» die 
xax:r ^ansniMKic^ Maose ^Q^sk^ present 

%>K Hic OHae, wiiii whom 



, ' U i .^ I 



.<»»». % rio^ I v:^^ 4tt 9ii^ laid dmm o& 
JK >«x*s. TiL^ irv cviit. liie pKt«reof a gal- 

r^v^scirf . ^:ca tiie isrbjJ^ot mr nime writ- 
x*u .^«^ :c. T^ w;fe^ 3D adSroQi too grosB 
;}u^ x^ ::2£mriT pec up with ; haTing sou^t 
>m.c Use osbjur. who did not deny the charge, 
I codtileo^xi him to give me satisfiu^on 
b> cheating: me. Bat this, firom the opi« 
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nioii conceived of my strength and fero- 
city, he did not chuse to accept ; on 
which I gave him so severe a drubbing, 
that he was unable to mount guard in his 
turn, and the surgeon reported that his 
life was in danger. For this offence I was 
tried by a court-martial ^ and sentenced to 
receive five hundred lashes as a punish- 
ment. When their sentence was commu- 
nicated to me, I petitioned that it might 
be changed into death ; but my request 
was refused. That very day, therefore, I 
received one hundred lashes, (for the sen- 
tence was to be executed at different pe- 
riods,) and next morning was to suffer as 
many more. The remainder, however, I 
resolved, if possible, to escape by an act 
of suicide. This I was only prevented 
from putting in execution by the want of 
opportunity ; as I had been stripped of 
every the smallest weapon of offence, and 
was bound with ropes to one of the posts 
of my bed. I contrived, nevertheless^^ 
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about midnight, to reach the fire-{dace 
with my feet, and having drawn out tharice 
a live ember, disposed it immediatdy un- 
der the most combustible part of the bed. 
It had very soon the effect I desired ; the 
room was set on fire, and I regained my 
liberty, by the ropes, with which I was 
tied, being burnt. At that moment the 
desire of life was rekindled by the possi- 
bility of escaping : the flames bursting 
out fiercely at one side of the house where 
I lay, the attention of the soldiers, whom 
the fire had awaked, was principally turn- 
ed to that quarter, and I had an opportu- 
nity of stealing off unperceived at the op- 
posite side. We were then in a sort of 
wooden huts which had been built for our 
accommodation on the outside of one of 
our frontier forts; so that, when I had 
run two or three hundred yards, I found 
myself in the shelter of a wood, pretty se- 
cure from pursuit; but, as there it was 
impossible for me long to subsist, and I 
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had no chance of escaping detection if I 
ventured to approach the habitations of 
any of my countrymen, I had formed the 
resolution of endeavouring to join the In- 
dians, whose scouting parties I had fre- 
quently seen at a small distance from our 
out-posts. I held therefore in a direction 
which I judged the most probable for fal- 
ling in with them, and a very little after 
day-break discovered a party, seated af- 
ter the manner of their country, in a ring, 
with the ashes of their newly-extinguished 
fire in the middle. I advanced slowly to 
the place, which I had almost reached be- 
fore I was perceived. When they disco* 
vered me, they leaped up on their feet, 
and, seizing their arms, screamed out the 
war-hoop, to alarm the different small par- 
ties who had passed the night in resting- 
places near them. One of them present- 
ing his piece, took aim at me 5 but I fell 
on my knees, showed them my defence- 
less state, and held out my hands, as if in^ 
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ploring their mercy and protection. Up- 
on this, one of the oldest among them 
made a sign to the rest, and advancing to- 
wards me, asked me, in broken French, 
mixed with his own language, of which 
too I understood something, what was my 
intention, and whence I came ? I answer- 
ed as distinctly as I could to these inter- 
rogatories ; and showing the sores on my 
back, which I gave him to understand had 
been inflicted at the fort, made protesta- 
tions, both by imperfect language and sig- 
nificant gestures, of my friendship to his 
countrymen, and hatred to my own. Af- 
ter holding a moment's conversation with 
the rest, he took my hand, and, leading 
me a little forward, placed me in the midst 
of the party. Some of them examined me 
attontixTly, and, upon some farther dis- 
ixnu^x^ toj?ether, brought the baggage, with 
wl\ioh l\w prisoners, lately made from 
<ft>i\\o i^iihx'^rsi^ tribe, had been loaded, and 
khl it M|yoi\ luc* This burden, which to 
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any man would have been oppressively- 
heavy, you may believe, was much more 
intolerable to me, whose flesh was yet raw 
from the lashes I had received ; but as I 
knew that fortitude was an indispensable 
virtue with the Indians, I bore it without 
wincing, and we proceeded on the route 
which the party I had joined were desti- 
ned to pursue. During the course of our 
first day's march, they often looked stedr 
fastly in my face, to discover if I showed 
any signs of uneasiness. When they saw 
that I did not, they lightened my load by 
degrees, and at last, the senior chief, who 
had first taken notice of me, freed me from 
it altogether, and, at the same time, chew- 
ing some herbs he found ih the wood, ap- 
plied them to my sores, which in a few 
days were almost entirely healed. I was 
then entrusted with a tomahawk^ and 
shortly after with a gun, to the dexter- 
ous use of both which weapons I was fre- 
quently exercised by the young inen c^ 



..y ..»«^ tbe remainder af oar 
r-Merfitiott. It lasted some months, in 
wIkc^ time I had abo become tolerably 
acquainted with their language. At the 
end -A' this excursion, in which they war- 
rei on some other Indian nations, they 
remmed to their own coontrr, and were 
receiTed with all the barbaroos damonstra- 
tiotts of joy peculiar to that peo|de. In a 
day or two after their arrival, their prison- 
ers were bronght forth into a large plain, 
where the kindred of those who had be^i 
siain by the nations to which tbe captives 
belonged, assembled to see them. Elach 
singled out his expiatory prisons, and, 
having taken him home to his hut, such 
as chose that kind of satisfisK^on, adopted 
them in place of the relations they had 
lost ; with the rest they returned to their 
former place of meeting, and began to 
celebrate the festival of their revenge. 
You can hardly conceive a species of in- 
ventive cruelty, which they did not inflict 
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on the wretches whom fortune had thus 
put into their power 3 during the course 
of which, not a groan escaped from the 
sufferers ; but while the use of their voices 
remained, they sung in their rude, yet 
forcible manner, the glory of their former 
victories, and the pleasure they had re- 
ceived from the death of their foes ; con- 
cluding always with the hopes of revenge 
from the surviving warriors of their na- 
tion. Nor was it only for the pleasure of 
the reflection that they caroled thus the 
triumphs of the past 3 for I could observe, 
that, when at any time the rage of their 
tormentors seemed to subside, they pour- 
ed forth those boastful strains in order to 
rekindle their fury, that intenseness of 
pain might not be wanting in the trial of 
their fortitude. I perceived the old man 
whom I have before mentioned, keep liis 
eye fixed upon me during this inhuman 
solemnity ; and frequently, when an ex-^ 
treme degree of torture was borne with 
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ttn: cji&B£SK» vftodb I lone described, he 
vr-cJd pcGtf, «^ an cspn^re look, to 
III!!! c«a vijcm is ra^ inflicted, as if he 
h:td dr<cred as^ 3o> lake particiilar notice 
of iiii- re!S«ulclxo. I ^ not then fuUjr 
comi^n-heod tht meanin? of this ; but I 
aft<'n^*ard<> imdeTSlood it to hare been a 
pn:-p^ralon' him cf what I mvself was to 
endure : for tbr nej^t inoniin«r» after the 
la>t suniving prisoner had expired, I was 
scizcfl l*y thret- or foar Indians, who strip- 
p((l me of what little clothes I had then 
irft, tied me in a horizontal posture be- 
tween the branches of two large trees they 
had fixed in the ground, and, after the 
whol(* tril>e had danced round me to the 
innsie of a barbarous howl, they b^[an to 
re-a(*t n[)oii me nearly the same scene 
th< V had Ixnni engaged in the day before. 
An< r e;H h of a certain select number had 
Muek his knift* into my body, though they 
f an full V aNoidtnl any mortal wound, they 
rnhhrxl t( o>ii\ Mt^tnliug as it was, with 
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gun-powder, the salts of which gave me 
the most exquisite pain. Nor did the in- 
genuity of these practised tormentors stop 
here ; they afterwards laid quantities of 
dry gun-powder on different parts of my 
bodyj and set fire to them, by which I 
was burnt in some places to the bone.— 
But I see you shudder at the horrid re- 
cital ; suffice it then to say, that these^ 
and some other such experiments of wan- 
ton cruelty, I bore with that patience, 
with which nothing but a life of hardship, 
and a certain obduracy of spirit, proceed- 
ing from a contempt of existence, could 
have endowed me. 

" After this trial was over, I was loosed 
from my bonds, and set in -the midst 
of a circle, who shouted the cry of vic- 
tory ; and my aged friend brought me a 
bowl of water, mixed with some spirits, 
to drink. He took me then home to his 
hut, and laid applications of different 
fiimples to my mangled body. When I 
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ia» tbiu sore me a aaoK,. and Jaatened 
rvimd oiir neck a Iwit ot waBUMnB. ^ It 
i» cliusw** aid he^ ^ that die fafiant are 
xne^ jxsd tiui& aie tfaeir revarded; fiir 
how daaaiu^it duniL be aaane of as^ if dijr 
sai were as cbe aoai aif fifide aoea ? he 
odI V ii^ wQithT iQ M the hairtfcK widi die 
Cherokeesw to wham afaaoe is aaoce in- 
ttdenibie tfaaa the sfeah oi the knife, or the 
banmi^ of tbe fire.^ 
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CHAP. XIX. 

A continuation of the Stranger^ s Story. 

^* In this society I lived till about a year 
and a half ago ; and it may seem extra- 
ordinary to declare, yet it is certainly true, 
that, during the life of the old man who 
had adopted me, eveo had there been no 
legal restraint on my return to my native 
country, scarce any inducement could 
have tempted me to leave the nation to 
which he belonged, except perhaps the 
desire of revisiting a parent, and a sister, 
whom I had left in England sunk beneath 
that ignominy, which the son and the 
brother had drawn on his guiltless con- 
nections. When we consider the perfect 
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freedom subsisting in this rude and simple 
state of society, where rule is only ac- 
knowledged for the purpose of immediate 
utility to those who obey, and ceases 
whenever that purpose of subordination 
is accomplished ; w here greatness cannot 
use oppression, nor wealth excite envy; 
where the desires are native to the heart, 
and the languor of satiety is unknown ; 
where, if there is no refined sensation of 
delight, there is also no ideal source of 
calamity ; we shall the less wonder at the 
inhabitants feeling no regret for the want 
of those delicate pleasures of which a 
more polished people is possessed. Cer- 
tain it is, that I am far from being a sin- 
gle instance of one, who had even attained 
maturity in Europe, and yet found his 
mind so accommodated, by the habit of 
a few years, to Indian manners, as to 
leave that country with regret. The death 
of my parent by adoption loosened, in- 
deed, my attachment to it; that event 
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happened a short time before my depar- 
ture from America. 

" The composure with which the old 
man met his dissolution, would have done 
honour to the firmest philosopher of anti- 
quity. When he found himself near his 
end, he called me to him, to deliver some 
final instructions respecting my carriage 
to his countrymeix ; he observed, at the 
close of his discourse, that I retained so 
much of the European, as to shed some 
tears while he delivered it — " In those 
tears,*' said he, " there is no wisdom, for 
there is no use ; I have heard that, in your 
country, men prepare for death, by think- 
ing on it while they live; this also is folly> 
because it loses the good, by anticipating 
the evil : we do otherwise, my son, as our 
fathers have better instructed us, and take 
from the evil by reflecting on the good* 
I have lived €^ thousand moons, without 
captivity, and without disgrace; in my 
youth I did not fly in battle, and in age. 
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the tribes listened while I spake. If I live 
in another land after death, I shall remem- 
ber these things with pleasure ; if the pre- 
sent is our only life, to hare done thus is 
to have used it well. You have sometimes 
told me of your countrymen's account of 
a land of souls ; but you were a young 
man when you came among us, and the 
cunning among them may have deceived 
you ; for the children of the French king 
call themselves after the same Grod that 
the English do ; yet their discourses con- 
cerning him cannot be true, because they 
are opposite one to another. Each says^ 
that God shall burn the others with fire ; 
which could not happen if both were his 
children. Besides, neither of them act as 
the sons of Truth, but as the sons of De- 
ceit ; they say their God heareth all things^ 
yet do they break the promises which they 
have called upon him to hear; but we 
know that the spirit within us listeneth, 
and what we have said in its hearing, that 
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we do. If in another country the soul li- 
veth, this witness shall live with it ; whom 
it hath here reproached, it shall there dis- 
quiet; whom it hath here honoured, it 
shall there reward. Live, therefore, my 
son, as your father hath lived ; and die, 
as he dieth, fearless of death." 

*^ With such sentiments the old man 
resigned his breath ; and I blushed for the 
life of Christians, while I heard them. 

" I was now become an independent 
member of the community ; and my be- 
haviour had been such, that I succeeded 
to the condition of my father, with the 
respect of a people amongst whom honour 
is attainable only by merit. But his death 
had dissolved that tie which gratitude, and 
indeed affection for the old man, had on 
my heart ; and the scene of his death na- 
turally awakened in me the remembrance 
of a father in England, whose age might 
now be helpless, and call for the aid of a 
long-lost son to solace and support it. 
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This idea, once roused, became every day 
more powerful, and at last I resolved to 
communicate it to the tribe, and tell them 
my purpose of returning home. 

" They heard me without surprise or 
emotion' ; as indeed it is their great cha- 
racteristic not to be easily awakened to 
either. " You return," said one of the 
ddcrs, " to a people who sell affection to 
their brethren for money ; take therefore 
with you some of tlie conunodities which 
their traders value. Strength, agility, and 
fortitude, are sufficient to us ; but with 
them they are of little use ; and he who 
possesses wealth having no need of vir- 
tue, among the wealthy it will not be 
found. The last your father taught you, 
and amongst us you have practised ; the 
first he had not to leave, nor have we to 
bestow ; but take as many beaver-skins 
as you can carry on your journey, that it 
may reach that parent whom, you tell, us, 
you go to cherish." 
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" I returned thanks to the old man for 
his counsel, and to the whole tribe for 
their kindness ; and having, according to 
his advice, taken a few of the furs they 
offered me, I resumed the tattered remains 
of the European dress which I had on 
when I escaped from the fort, and took 
the nearest road to one of our back-set- 
tlements, which I reached, without any 
accident, by the assistance of an Indian^ 
who had long shown a particular attach- 
ment to me> and who now attended me 
on my way. *^ Yonder smoke," said my 
conductor, " rises from the dwellings of 
your countrymen. You now return to a 
world which I have heard you describe as 
full of calamity ; but the soul you possess 
is the soul of a man ; remember, that to 
fortitude there is no sting in adversity, and 
in death no evil to the valiant/' 

" When he left me, I stood for some 
minutes, looking back, on one hand to 
the wilds I had passed, and on the other> 
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fluency, but even to prevent an ordinary 
command of expression ; and I was more 
especially at a loss for ceremonious phrase- 
ology, that department of language being 
Unknown in tbef country whence I was 
just retiuTied, My landlord was not a lit- 
tle astonished, when I could at last make 
shift to inform him of my having passed 
so many years among the Indians. He 
asked a thousand questions about customs 
which never existed, and told me of a mul- 
titude of things, of which all the time I 
had lived in that country, I had never 
dreamed the possibility. Indeed, from the 
superiority of his expression, joined to 
Aiat fund of supposed knowledge which 
it served to communicate, a bystander 
-would have been led to imagine, that he 
was describing, to some ignorajit guest, a 
country with whose manners he had beai 
long conversant, and among whose in- 
habitants he had passed the greatest part 
of his life. At length, however, his dis- 
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coHisecentered upon tfaefbr-trade, and na- 
toraUy glided firtmi that to an offer of pur- 
chasing my beaver-skins. These things, 
I was informed by my cx>urteous enter- 
•tainer, had fallen so much in their price 
of late, that the traders could hardly de- 
fray their journey in procuring them; 
that himself had lost by some late bar- 
gains in that way ; but that, to oblige a 
stranger, the singulari^ of whose adven- 
tures had interested him in his behalf, he 
would give me the highest price at which 
he had heard of their being sold for a long 
time past. Tliis I accepted without he- 
sitation, as I had neither language nor in- 
clination for haggling; and having pro- 
cured as much money by the bargain as, 
I imagined, would more than carry me to 
a sea-port, I proceeded on my journey, ac- 
companied by an inhabitant of Williams- 
burg, who was returned from an annual 
visit to a settlement on the back-frontiers, 
which he had purchased in partnership 
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with another, who constantly resided up- 
on it. He seemed to be naturally of an 
inquisitive disposition ; and having learn- 
ed from my former landlord, that I had 
lived several years with the Indians, tor- 
mented me all the while our journey last- 
ed, with interrogatories concerning their 
country and manners. But as he was 
less opinionative of his own knowledge in 
the matter than my last English g^cquaint- 
ance, I was the more easily prevailed on 
to satisfy his curiosity, though at the ex- 
pence of a greater number of words than 
I could conveniently spare ; and, at last, 
he made himself entirely master of my 
story, from the time of my leaving the 
regiment in which I had served, down to 
the day on which I delivered my recital. 
When I mentioned my having sold my 
beaver-skins for a certain sum, he started 
aside, and then lifting up his eyes in an 
ejaculatory manner, expressed his as- 
tonishment how a Christian could be guil- 
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CHAP. XX. 

Conclusion of the Strangei^s Story. 

*« Pursuant to this friendly invitation^ 
I accompanied him to his house on our 
arrival in that place. For some days my 
landlord behaved to me in the most friend- 
ly manner, and furnished me, of his own 
accord, with linen and wearing apparel ; 
several articles of which, though necesr 
saries in the polished society of those 
amongst whom I now resided, my ideas of 
Indian simplicity made me consider su- 
perfluous. 

" During this time I frequently attend- 
ed him at his store, while he was recei- 
ving consignments of goods, and assisted 
him and his servants in the disposal and 
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assortment of them. At first he received 
this assistance as a favour; but I could 
observe, that he soon began to look upon 
it as a matter of right, and called me to 
bear a hand, as he termed it, in a man- 
ner rather too peremptory for my pride 
to submit to. At last, when he ventured 
to tax me with some office of menial ser- 
vility, I told him, I did not ccmsider my- 
self his dependant any farther than gra* 
titude for his favours demanded, and re- 
fused to perform it. Upon which he let 
me know, that he looked upon me as his 
servant, and that, if I did not immediate- 
ly obey his command, he would find a 
way to be revenged <rf me, Tliis declara- 
tion heightened my resentment, and con- 
firmed my refiisal. I desired him to give 
me an account of what money he had exr 
pended, in those articles with which he 
had 6up{Jied me, that I might pay him 
out of the small sum I had in my posses- 
sion, and, if that was not sufficient, I 
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would rather sell my new habiliments, 
and return to my rags, than be indebted 
for a farthing to his generosity. He an- 
swered, that he would clear accounts with 
me by and by. He did so, by making 
oath before a magistrate, that I was a dei- 
serter from his Majesty's service, and, ac- 
cording to my own confession, had asso- 
ciated with the savages, enemies of the 
province. As I could deny neither of 
those charges, I was thrown into prison, 
where I should have been in danger of 
starving, had not the curiosity of some of 
the townsfolks induced them to visit me, 
when they commonly contributed some 
trifle towards my support ; till at length, 
partly, I suppose, from the abatement of 
my accuser's anger, and partly from the 
flagrancy of detaining me in prison with- 
out any provision for my maintenance, I 
was suffered to be enlarged ; and a vessd 
being then ready to sail for England, se- 
veral of whose hands hdd deserted her, the 
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natural vigour of mj constitiition, how- 
erer, bore up against this complicated 
miaery, till, upon the cooclnaoa of the 
peace, we regained our freedom. * Bat 
when I was set at liberty^ I had not 
strength to enjoj It ; and after my com- 
panions were gone, was obliged to crawl 
several weeks about the streets of Brest, 
where the charity of some wdl-rdisposed 
Frenchmen bestowed now and then a trifle 
upon the pauvre sauvagCy as I was called, 
till I recovered the exercise of my limbs, 
and was able to work my passage in a 
Dutch merchant ship bound for England. 
Tlic mate of this vessel happened to be a 
Scotchman, who, hearing me speak the 
language of Britain, and having inquired 
into the particulars of my story, humane- 
ly attached himself to my service, and 
m^lo mv situation much more comfort- 
al^to than m\y I had for some time expe- 
rH^>cc>U Wo sailed from Brest with a 
iH\v xKi<i^x IhiI h^ not been long at sea 
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till it shifted, and blew pretty fresh at 
east, so that we were kept for several days 
beating up the Channel; at the end of 
which it increased to so violent a degree, 
that it was impossible for us to hold a 
course, and the ship was suffered to scud 
before the storm. At the close of the 
second day, the wind suddenly chopped 
about into a westerly point, though with- 
out any abatement of its violence ; and 
very soon after day- break of the third, we 
were driving on the south-west coast of 
England, right to the leeward. The con^ 
stemation of the crew became now so 
great, that if any expedient had remain- 
ed to save us, it would have scarce allow- 
ed them to put it in practice. The mate, 
who seemed to be the ablest sailor on 
board, exhorted them at least to endea- 
vour running the ship into a bay, which 
opened a little on our starboard quarter, 
where the shore was flat and sandy ; com- 
forting them with the reflection, that they 
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recting oor ooDTBe ; and the atop sfmck 
upon them, about the di^jtanoe of half a 
league from the shore. Afl was now up- 
roar and confiiaoa. The loi^-boat was 
launched by some of the crew, who, with 
the captain, got immediatdj into her, and 
brandishing their long kniyes, threatened 
with instant death any who should at- 
tempt to follow them, as die was already 
loiuled Ixjyond her burden. Indeed there 
rtnnatuccl at this time in the diip only two 
miilors, the mate, andsnyself; the first 
wt*n> waaluHl overboard while they hung 
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on the ship's side attempting to leap in- 
to the boat, and we saw them no more ; 
nor had their hard-hearted companions a 
better fate; they had scarcely rowed a 
cable's length from the ship, when the 
boat overset, and every one on board her 
perished. There now remained only my 
friend the mate, and I, who, consulting a 
moment together, agreed to keep by the 
ship till she should split, and endeavour to 
save ourselves on some broken plank which 
the storm might drive on shore. We had 
just time to come to this resolution, when, 
by the violence of a wave that broke over 
the ship, her main-mast went by the board, 
and we were swept off the deck at the 
same instant. My companion could not 
swim ; but I had been taught that art by 
my Indian friends to the greatest degree 
of expertness. I was therefore more un- 
easy about the honest Scotchman's fate 
than my own ; and quitting the mast, of 
which I had caught hold on its fall, swam 
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beat out his brains with a stone, if I had 
not run up nimbly behind him, and dash- 
ed it from his upUfted haiid. This man 
happened to be armed with a hanger, 
which he instantly drew, and made a fu- 
rious stroke at my head. I parried hi» 
blow with my arm, and, at the same time, 
seizing his wrist, gave it so sudden a( 
wrench, that the weapon dropped to the 
ground. I instantly possessed myself of 
it, and stood astride my companion with 
the aspect of an angry lioness guarding 
her young from the hunter. The appear^ 
ance of strength and fierceness which my 
figure exhibited, kept my enemies a little 
at bay, when fortunately we saw advan^ 
cing a body of soldiers, headed by an 6ffi* 
cer, whom a gentleman of humanity in 
the neighbourhood had prevailed on to 
march to the place for the preservation of 
any of the crew whom the storm might 
spare, or any part of the cargo that might 
chance to be thrown ashore. At sight of 
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this detachment the crowd dispersed^ and 
eft me master of the field. The officer 
very hmnanely took charge of my com- 
panion and me^ brought us to his quar- 
ters [in the neighbourhood, and accom- 
modated me with these very clothes which 
I now have on. From him I learned, 
that those Englishmen, who (as our mate, 
by way of comfort, observed) were not 
savagesy had the idea transmitted them 
from their fathers, that all wrecks be- 
came their property by the immediate 
hand of God ^ and, as in their apprehen* 
sion that denomination belonged only to 
ships fix)m which there landed no living 
thing, their hostile endeavours against the 
Scotchman's life and mine, proceeded 
from a desire of bringing our vessel into 
that supposed condition. 

" After having weathered so many suc- 
cessive disasters, I am at last arrived near 
the place of my nativity. Fain would I 
hope, that a parent and a sister, whose 
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tender remembrance, mingled with that 
of happier days, now rushes on my soul, 
are yet alive to pardon the wanderings of 
my youth, and receive me after those 
hardships to which its ungovemed pas- 
sions have subjected me. Like the pro- 
digal son, I bring no worldly wealth along 
with me ; but I return with a mind con- 
scious of its former errors, and seeking 
that peace which they destroyed. To 
have used prosperity well, is the first fa- 
voured lot of Heaven; the next is his, 
whom adversity has not smitten in vain,'' 
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CHAP. XXI. 

Boliom cW kU C^mpamom mtcft miik am mitCi 

mom Jdtemimrt. 



W hi:n the stranger had finished his nar* 
ration^ Bolton expressed, in yery strong 
tcnn:^ his compassion for the hardships 
he ha*.l sufforeil. " I do not wish," said 
he, •• to U* the prophet of evil ; but if it 
xhoiiKt hap(Hnu that your expectations of 
ih^.' wniR^rt your native country is to af- 
toixl \ ou W disapiH>inted, it will give me 
liie tinK-st pleasure to shelter a head on 
^h]ch M.> mauv vicissitudes have beat, un- 
uci- ihM rv>oJt' v.>l w hioh IVovidence has made 
UK* luafiJit'C. '*- He ^"as interrupted by the 
'.:cunpaii(( i^st* hoiTA^ at a distance; his 
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fears, wakeful at this time, were imme- 
diately roused ; the stranger observed his 
confusion. " You seem uneasy. Sir," said 
he ; " but they are not the retreats of 
houseless poverty like this, that violence 
and rapine are wont to attack." — " You 
mistake," answered Harry, who was now 
standing at the door of the chapel, " the 
ground of my alarm ; at present I have a 
particular reason for my fears, which is 
nearer to me than my own personal safe- 
ty." He listened ; — the noise grew faint- 
er; but he marked, by the light of the 
moon, which now shone out again, the 
direction whence it seemed to proceed, 
which was over an open part of the com- 
mon. **They are gone this way," he 
cried, v\dth an eagerness of look, grasping 
one of the knotty branches which the 
soldier's fire had spared. " If there is 
danger in your way," said his companion, 
" you shall not meet it alone." They 
sallied forth together. 
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TlieT bad not proceeded above a qoar- 
ter of a mile, wfaen they perceived^ at a 
£staace» the twinkling of lights in mo- 
tion : their pace was quickened at the 
sight; but in a few minutes those were 
estingoished, the moon was darkened by 
anocher cloiid, and the wind began to 
howl again. Thej adranced^ howeTer, 
on the line in which they imagined the 
lighis to have appeared, when, in one of 
the pauses of the storm, they heard shrieks, 
in a female vwce, that seemed to issue 
from some place but a little way ofi*. 
They rushed forward in the direction of 
the 5ound» till they were stopped by a 
pretty high wall. Having made shift to 
scnuuMe over this, they found themselves 
in the gardm belonging to a low-built 
house, iTom one of the windows of which 
they :$aw the glimmer oi a candle through 
the openings of the shutters ; but the 
voice had ceased, and all was silait with- 
'H. Bolton knocked at the door, but 
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t^Gceived no answer ; when, soddenhr, the 
screaming was repealed with more vio- 
lence than befere. He and his compa- 
luon now threw tbemselres with so much 
'force against the door, as to burst it open. 
Thejr rosbed into the room whence the 
noise proceeded; when the first ot^ect 
that presented itself to Bohon was Miss 
Sudan on her knos, her clothes torn, and 
her hair dishevefled, with two serrants 
hoUiiig her arms, imploring merer of Sr 
Thomas, who was caDii^ out in a fhrioos 
tone^ '* Damn roar pity, nscab ; carry 
her to bed by force."—" Tuni, rilkun," 
criedHany, "torn and defiaidyoiirseb*!" 

M 

Sudan started at the well-koown Toice, 
and poUii^ ODt a pistol, fired it within a 
few feet of the other's £mx: ; be misKd, 
andBohoD pushed ferward to dose with 
him; when one of the ssrants, qnittiK 
Wm Sbdall, tbew faimaeii b^wem faiai 
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half-dressed, with the mistress of the house. 
" It is, it is Sir Thomas Sindall," said the 
landlady ; " for God's sake do his honour 
no hurt." — " I hope," continued the other, 
with a look of earnest wildness, " you have 
not been a-bed with that young lady !"— * 
She waited not a reply — ^^ for, as sure as 
there is a God in heaven, she is your own 
daughter !" — Her hearers stood aghast as 
she spoke.— Sindall stared wildly for a 
nioment, then, giving a deep groan, fell 
senseless at the feet of the soldier, who 
had sprung forward to support him. What 
assistance the amazement of those about 
him could allow, he received; and, in a 
short time, began to recover ; but as he 
revived, his wound bled with more vio- 
lence than before. A servant was in- 
stantly dispatched for a surgeon; in the 
mean time, the soldier procured some 
lint, and gave it a temporary dressing. 
He was now raised from the ground, and 
supported in an elbow chair ; he bent his 
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CHAP. XXII. 

A Prosecution of the Discaoery mentioned in the 

last Chapter, 

'* I HAVE been a wicked woman; may 
God and this lady forgive me ! but heaven 
is my witness, that I was thus far on my 
way to confess all to your honour, (turn- 
ing to Sir Thomas Sindall,) that I might 
have peace in my mind before I died. 

** You will remember. Sir, that this 
young lady's mother was delivered of her 
at the house of one of your tenants, wher6 
Mr Camplin (I think that was his name) 
brought her for that purpose. I was in- 
trusted with the charge of her as her 
nurse, along with some trinkets, such as 
young children are in use to have, and a 



aK CHE HikY <ir rffH ^p^hcub. 

sar mier jegt uviH ie^ fle ihimfti va 
-^ 'ti;ir ^r^r^ znui I iuiii Mes «Jbac«ii 

TuiT^. -v^a&vi inkfa i<i«Bi^ I Bad firiben le- 
...», -^i am 31^ itmse* Aui hdbed to di^- 

pstec J[fi:^l::±^^ jf I ir-anaiiiird where I was, 
ami !iiiv:nsr Jic cae iaose tiar tfae tcfliptai- 
ci:a }c iot:!! i& myatw bi^kxe se, I ibfined 
a iiziiffmir ijT marrn'r crif wiifa the money 
ami TTJikct^ I kad soc fron Mr Camp- 
lin : it was^ to Bsike tkiK? wppear as if 
znv cnarze and I had been lost in cros- 
iixi^ the nweT, which then happened to 
be in dood. For thb porpose, I danbed 
my own cloak, and the infamt's wrapper, 
with mud and skech, and left them cdose 
to the overflow of the stream, a little be- 
low the common ford. With shame I 
confess it, as I have often since thought 
on it with horror, I was more than once 
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tempted to drown the child, that she 
might not be a burden to me in my 
flight; but she looked so innocent and 
sweet, while she clasped my fingers in her 
little hand, that I had not the heart to 
execute my purpose. 

*^ Having endeavoured in this manner 
to account for my disappearing, so as to 
prevent all further enquiry, I joined a 
party of those wretches, whose associate 
I had some time been, and left that part 
of the country altogether. By their as- 
sistance, too, I was put on a method of 
disguising my face so much, that had any 
of my acquaintance met me, of which 
there was very little chance, it would 
have been scarce possible for them to 
recollect it. My booty was put into the 
common stock, and the child was found 
usefiil to raise compassion when we went 
a-begging, which was one part of the oc- 
cupation we followed. 

" After I had continued in this society 
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the best part iji a year, daring which time 
we met with various turns of fiHtune^ a 
scheme was formed bj the remaming part 
of us (for several of my compaoions had 
been banished, or confined to hard labour 
in the interval) to break into the house of 
a wealthy farmer, who, we understood, 
had a few days before received a large 
sum of money on a bargain for the lease 
of an estate, which the proprietor had re- 
deemed. Our project was executed with 
success ; but a quarrel arising about the 
distribution of the spoil, one of the gang 
deserted, and informed a neighbouring 
justice of the whole transaction, and the 
places of our retreat I happened to be 
a fortune- telling in this gentieman's house 
when his informer came to make the dis- 
covery ; and, being closetted with one of 
the maid servants, overheard him enqui- 
ring for the justice, and desiring to have 
some conversation with him in private* 
I immediately suspected liis design^ and 
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having got out of the house, eluded pur- 
suit by my knowledge in the by-paths 
and private roads of the country. It im- 
mediately occurred to me to disburden 
myself of the child, as she not only re- 
tarded my flight, but was a mark by which 
I might be discovered : but, abandoned 
as I had then become, I found myself 
attached to her by that sort of affection 
which women conceive for the infants 
they suckle. I would not, therefore, ex- 
pose her in any of those unfrequented 
places through which I passed in my 
flight, where her death must have been 
the certain consequence ; and, two or 
three times, when I would have dropped 
her at some farmer's door, I was prevent- 
ed by the fear of discovery. At last I 
happened to meet with your honour. You 
may recollect. Sir, that the same night on 
which this lady, then an infant, was found, 
a beggiar asked alms of you at a farrier's 
door, where you stopped to have one of 



^-oar borse*9 shoes fetf<ipnpd, I w2> tkit 
beggar; and hearing from a boy who 
held vour horse, that voar name was Slt 
Thomas Sindall, and that roo were ne- 
turning to a bunting-seat yon had in the 
neighbourhood, I left the in£mt on a nar- 
row part of the road a little way before you, 
where it was impossible yon should miss 
of finding her, and stood at the back of a 
hedge to obsene your behaTiour when 
you came up. I saw you make your ser- 
vant pick up the child, and place her on 
the saddle before him. Then having, as 
I thought, sufficiently provided for her, 
by thus throwing her under the protection 
of her father, I made off as fast as I could, 
and continued my flight, till I imagined 
I was out of the reach of detection. But, 
Unng some time after apprehended on 
suspicion, and not able to give a good 
ai\H>unt of myself, I was advertised in 
the (^(H^rs, and discovered to have been 
an aivoinphce in conunitting that rob- 

s 
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bery I mentioned, for which some of the 
gang had been already condemned and 
executed. I was tried for the crime, and 
was cast for transportation. Before I was 
put on board the ship that was to carry 
me and several others abroad, I wrote a 
few lines to your honour, acquainting you 
with the circumstances of my behaviour 
towards your daughter ; but this, I sup- 
pose, as it was entrusted to a boy who 
used to go on errands for the prisoners, 
has never come to your hands. Not long 
ago I returned from transportation, and 
betook myself to my old course of life 
again. But I happened to be seized with 
the small-p6x, that raged in a village I 
passed through ; and partly from the vio- 
lence of the distemper, partly from the 
want of proper care in the first stages of 
it, was brought so low, that a physician, 
whose humanity induced him to visit me, 
gave me over for lost. I found that the 
terrors of death on a sick-bed had more 

VOL. II. Y 
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«flect oa my coDsctence than all the hard- 
ships I had fi>niieri]r midergoiie, and I be- 
gan to Look back with the keenest remorse 
on a li& so spent as mine had been. It 
ptea:§ed God, howeyer, that I shook! re- 
cover ; and I have since endeaToared to 
make some reparation for my past <^- 
tences by mjr penitence. 

""^ Among other thiogs^ I often leflected 
on what I had done with r^ard to your 
child ; aad being some days ago acciden- 
tally near Suidall>park» I went thither, 
and tried to leam something q£ what had 
bt: ildlen her. I understood, firom some of 
the neighbours that a young lady had 
been brought up firom her infiemcy with 
your aunt, and was said to be the daugh- 
ter of a friend of yours, who had commit- 
ted her to vour care at his death. But, 
upou enquiring into the time of her being 
brought to your house, I was pamuided 
that she must be the same I had conjec- 
tured; imputing the story of her being 

6 
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another^s, to your desire of concealing 
that she was yours, which I imagined 
you had learned from the letter I wrote 
before my transportation ; till meeting, at 
a house of entertainment, with a servant 
of your honour^s, he informed me, in the 
course of our conversation, that it was 
reported you were going to be married 
to the young lady who had lived so long 
in your family. On hearing this I was 
confounded, and did not know what to 
think ; but when I began to fear that my 
letter had never reached you, I trembled 
at the thought of what my wickedness 
might occasion, and could have no ease 
in my mind, till I should set out for Bils- 
wood to confess the whole affair to your 
honour. I was to-night overtaken by the 
storm near this house, and prevailed on 
the landlady, though it seemed' much 
against her inclination, to permit me to 
take up my quarters here. About half 
an hour ago, I was waked with the shrieks 
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of some person in distress ; and upon ask- 
ing the landlady, who lay in the same 
room with me, what was the matter ? she 
bid me be quiet, and say nothing ; for it 
was only a worthy gentleman of her ac- 
quaintance, who had overtaken a young 
girl, a foundling he had bred up, that had 
stolen a sum of money from his house, 
and run away with one of his footmen. 
At the word foundling j I felt a kind of 
something I cannot describe ; and I was 
terrified when I overheard some part of 
your discourse, and guessed what your 
intentions were : I rose, therefore, in spite 
of the landlady, and had got thus far 
dressed, when we heard the door burst 
open, and presently a noise of fighting 
above stairs. Upon this we ran up to- 
gether ; and to what has happened since» 
this company has been witness." 
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CHAP. XXIIL 

Miss Sindall discovers another Relation. 

It is not easy to describe the sensations 
of Sindall or Lucy, when the secret of her 
birth was unfolded. In the countenance 
of the last were mingled the indications 
of fear and pity, joy and wonder; while 
her father turned upon her an eye of ten- 
derness chastened with shame. " Oh ! 
thou injured innocence!" said he, "for 
I know not how to call thee child, canst 
thou forgive those — Good God ! Bolton, 
from what hast thou saved me !" — Lucy 
was now kneeling at his feet. — ".Talk 
not, Sir," said she, " of the errors of the 
past ; methinks I look on it as some hor- 
rid dream, which it dizzies my head to 
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recollect. My father! — Gracious God! 
have I a father? — ^I cannot speak; but 
there are a thousand things that beat 
here. — Is there another parent to whom 
I should also kneel ?" Sir Thomas cast 
up a look to heaven^! and his groans stop- 
ped, for a while, his utterance ; " Oh 1 
Harriet ! if thou art now an angel of mer- 
cy, look down and forgive the wretch that 
murdered thee !" — " Harriet !" exclaimed 
the soldier, starting at the sounds *^ what 
Harriet? what Harriet ?" Sindall looked 
earnestly in his face — " Oh ! heavens !'* 
he cried, " art thou — sure thou art ! — 
Annesly ? — ^look not, look not on me — 
thy sister — but I shall not live for thy 
upbraidings — thy sister was the mother 
of my child ! — ^Thy father — to whgit does 
this moment of reflection reduce me ! — 
thy father fell with his daughter, the vic- 
tims of that villainy which overcame her 
innocence !" Annesly looked sternly up- 
on him, and anger for a moment inflanied 
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his cheeks ; but it gave way to softer feel- 
ings.— " What, both! both!''— and he 
burst into tears. 

Bolton now stepped up to this new-ac- 
quired friend. " I am," said he, " com- 
paratively but a spectator of this fateful 
scene i let me endeavour to comfort the 
distress of the innocent, and alleviate the 
pangs of the guilty. In Sir Thomas Sin- 
dall's present condition resentment would 
be injustice. See here, my friend, (point- 
ing to Lucy,) a mediatrix, who forgets 
the man in the father." Annesly gazed 
upon her. — " She is, she is," he cried, 
" the daughter of my Harriet ! — that eye, 
that lip, that look of sorrow !" — He flung 
himself on her neck ; Bolton looked on 
them enraptured ; and even the languor 
of Sindall's face was crossed with a gleam 
of momentary pleasure. 

Sir Thomas's servant now arrived ac- 
companied by a surgeon, who, upon exa- 
mining and dressing his wound, ^as of 
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opinion, that in itself it had not the ap- 
pearance of imminent danger ; but that, 
from the state of his pulse, he was appre- 
hensive of a supervening fever. He or- 
dertnl him to be put to bed, and his room 
to be kept as quiet as possible. As this 
gentleman was an acquaintance of Bol- 
ton's, the latter informed him of the state 
hi which Sir Thomas's mind must be, from 
the discoveries that the preceding hour had 
made to him. Upon which the surgeon 
lH\ij:£red that he might, for the present, 
avoid seeing Miss Sindall or Mr Annesly, 
or talking with any one on the subject of 
those discoveries : but he could not pre- 
vent the intrusion of thought; and not 
many hours after, his patient fell into a 
roving sort of slumber, in which he would 
often start, and mutter the words Harriet, 
Lucy, Murder, and Incest ! 

Bolton and Lucy now enjoyed one of 
those luxurious interviews, which absence, 
and hardships during that absence, pro- 
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cure to souls formed for each other. She 
related to him all her past distresses, of 
which my readers have been already in- 
formed, and added the account of that 
night's event, part of which only they 
have heard. Herself, indeed, was not 
then mistress of it all ; the story at large 
was this : — 

The servant, whose attachment to her 
I have formerly mentioned, had been dis- 
covered, in that conference which pro- 
duced her resolution of leaving Bilswood, 
by Mrs Boothby's maid, who immediately 
communicated to her mistress her suspi- 
cions of the plot going forward between 
Miss Sindall and Robert. Upon this the 
latter was severely interrogated by his 
master, and being confronted with Sukey, 
who repeated the words she had over- 
heard of the young lady and him, he 
confessed her intention of escaping by his 
assistance. Sir Thomas, drawing his sword, 
threatened to put him instantly to deaths 
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if he did not expiate his treacheiy by- 
obeying implicitly the instructions 1^ 
should then receive; these were, to have 
the horse saddled at the hour agreed on, 
and to proceed, without revealing to Miss 
Sindall the confession he had made, on 
the road which Sir Thomas now marked 
out for him. With this, after tibe most 
horrid denunciations of vengeance in case 
of a refusal, the poor fellow was fain to 
comply ; and hence his terror, when they 
were leaving the house. They had pro- 
ceeded but just so far on their way, as SSr 
Thomas thought proper for the acccmi« 
plishment of his design, when he, with 
his valet de chambre, and another servant, 
who were confidants of their master's plea- 
sures, made up to them, and, after pre- 
tending to upbraid Lucy for the impru- 
dence and treachery of her flight, he car- 
ried her to this house of one of those pro- 
fligate dependants, whom his vices had 
made necessary on his estate. 
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When she came to the close of this re-? 
cital, the idea of that relation in which 
she stood to him from whom these out- 
rages were suflfered, stopped her tongue } 
she blushed and faultered. ^^ This story," 
said she, *^ I will now forget for ever — exr 
cept to remember that gratitude which I 
owe to you." During the vicissitudes of 
her narration, he had clasped her hand 
with a fearful earnestness, as if he had 
shared the dangers she related ; he pres^ 
sed it to his lips. — " Amidst my Lucy's 
present momaitous concerns, I would not 
intrude my own ; but I am selfish in the 
little services she acknowledges; I look 
for a return."— She blushed again — " I 
have but little art," said she, " and can- 
not disguise my sentiments ; my Henry 
will trust them on a subject, which at 
present I know his delicacy will forbear." 

Annesly now entered the room, and 
Bolton communicated the trust he was 
possessed of in his behalf, offering to put 
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him in immediate possession of the sum 
which Mr Rawlinson had bequeathed to 
his management^ and which that gentle- 
man had more than doubled since the time 
it had been left by Annesly's unfortunate 
father. " I know not," said Annesly, 
'^ how to talk of those matters, unacquaint- 
ed as I have been with the manners of po- 
lished and commercial nations; when I 
have any particular destination for money, 
I will demand your assistance : in the 
mean time, consider me as a minor, and 
use the trust already reposed in you, for 
my advantage, and the advantage of those 
whom misfortune has allied to me/' 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

Sir Thomais situation. — The expression of hk 

penitence. 

Next morning Sindall, by the advice of 
his surgeon, was removed in a litter to his 
own house, where he was soon after at- 
tended by an eminent physician in aid of 
that gentleman's abilities. Pursuant to 
his earnest entreaties, he was accompanied 
thither by Annesly and Bolton. Lucy, 
having obtained leave of his medical at- 
tendants, watched her father in the cha- 
racter of nurse. 

They found on their arrival, that Mrs 
Boothby having learned the revolutions of 
the preceding night, had left the place, 
and taken the road towards London. ** I 
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think not of her/' said Su* Thomas; ''but 
there is another person, whom my former 
conduct banished from mj house, whom 
I now wish to see in this assemUage of 
her friends, the worthy Mrs Wistanly." 
Lucy andertook to write her an account 
of her situation, and to solicit h^ com- 
pliance with the request of her £sither. The 
old lady, who had still str^igth and acti- 
vity enough for doing good, accepted the 
invitation ; and the day following she was 
with them at Bilswood. 

Sir Thomas seemed to feel a sort of me* 
lancholy satisfaction in having the ccmi- 
pany of those he had injured assembled 
under his roof. When he was told of Mrs 
Wistanly's arrival, he desired to see her ; 
and taking her hand, " I have sent for 
you, madam," said he, " that you may 
help me to unload my soul of the remem- 
brance of the past." He then confessed 
to her that plan of seduction by which he 
had overcome the virtue of Anneslv, and 
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the honour of his sister. " You were a 
witness/' he concluded, " of the fall of 
that worth and innocence which it was in 
the power of my former crimes to destroy ; 
you are now come to behold the retribu- 
tion of heaven on the guilty. By that 
hand whom it commissioned to avenge a 
parent and a sister, I am cut off in the 
midst of my days." — " I hope not. Sir," 
answered she ; " your life, I trust, will 
make a better expiation. In the punish- 
ments of ^he Divinity there is no idea, of 
vengeance ; and the infliction of what we 
term evil, serves equally the purpose of 
universal benignity, with the dispensation 
of good." — " I feel," replied Sir Thomas, 
*^ the force of that observation : the pain 
of this wound ; the presentiment of death, 
which it instils ; the horror with which 
the recollection of my incestuous passion 
strikes me ; all these are in the catalogue 
of my blessings. They indeed take from 
me the world ; but they give me myself." 
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A visit from his physician interrupted 
their discourse ; that gentleman did not 
prognosticate so fatally for his patient; 
he found the frequency of his pulse con- 
siderably abated, and expressed his hopes, 
that the succeeding night his rest would 
be better than it had been. In this he 
was not mistaken ; and next morning the 
doctor continued to think Sir Thomas 
mending ; but himself persisted in the be- 
lief, that he should not recover. 

For several days, however, he appeared 

rather to gain ground than to lose it ; but 

afterwards he was seized with hectic fits 

at stated intervals, and when they lefl him, 

he complained of a universal weakness and 

depression. During all this time Lucy 

was seldom away from his bed-side : from 

her presence he derived peculiar pleasure ; 

and sometimes, when he was so low as to 

be scarce able to speak, would mutter out 

blessings on her head, calling her his saimt^ 

his guardian angel ! 

le 
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After he had exhausted all the powers 
of medicine, under the direction of some 
of the ablest of the faculty, they acknow- 
ledged all farther assistance to be vain, 
and one of them warned him, in a friend- 
ly manner, of his approaching end. He 
received this intelligence with the utmost 
composure, as an event which he had ex- 
pected from the beginning, thanked the 
physician for his candour, and desired that 
his friends might be summoned around 
him, while he had yet strength enough 
left to bid them adieu. 

When he saw them assembled, he de- 
livered into Bolton's hands a paper, which 
he told him was his will. " To this," 
said he, " I would not have any of those 
privy, who are interested in its be(}uests ; 
and therefore I had it executed at the be- 
ginning of my illness, without their parti- 
cipation. You will find yourself, my dear 
Harry, master of my fortune, under a con- 
dition, which, I believe, you will not es- 
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Give me vour hand : 

t r •" Lucv's : — there ! — if 

I - : V' prayer of a penitent, 

• •• r^iiit blessings upon you. 

- ; :V\v provisions in that 
v.- B.\:on, I know^ will 

- ; :\.;nlling. Of what I 
.-.I :. vou, Mrs Wistanlv, 
v,'.i ' :.u enjoy m your pre- 
. lujAos you independent; 

> k'.\ evidence of my con- 

. /Ml .ioservins:. — Mv much 

., ;-. r.o was once my friend, 

..,n<.»r to Annesly,) will ac- 

,t;:r.ir;U I have left him. — 

.i.Ah Sir; receive my for- 

.. . uiaui which the arm of 

. tc -jrovoke from vours ; 

v«: .Ml a parent's and a 

,.. ao memorv of him 

it»i have expiated the 

Vears were the on- 

,w». He paused a mo- 
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ment ; then looking round with something 
in his eye more elevated and solemn, " I 
have now," said he, " discharged the 
world : mine has been called a life of plea- 
sure ; had I breath, I could tell you how 
false the title is ; alas ! I knew not how 
to live. Merciful God 1 I thank thee — 
thou hast taught me how to die." 

At the close of this discourse, his strength, 
which he had exerted to the utmost, seem- 
ed altogether spent ; and he sunk down in 
the bed, in a state so like death, that for 
some time his attendants imagined him 
to have actually expired. When he did 
revive, his speech appeared to be lost ; he 
could just make a feeble sign for a cordial 
that stood on the table near his bed : he 
put it to his lips, then laid his head on 
the pillow, as if resigning himself to his 
fate. 

Lucy was too tender to bear the scene ; 
her friend, Mrs Wistanly, led her almost 
fainting out of the room ^ ** That grief. 
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if he did not expiate his treachery by 
obeying implicitly the instructions he 
should then receive ; these were, to have 
the horse saddled at the hour agreed on, 
and to proceed, without revealing to Miss 
Sindall the confession he had made, on 
the road which Sir Thomas now marked 
out for him. "W ith this, after the most 
horrid denunciations of vengeance in case 
of a refusal, the poor fellow was fain to 
comply ; and hence his terror, when they 
were leaving the house. They had pro- 
ceeded but just so far on their way, as Sir 
Thomas thought proper for the accom- 
plishment of his design, when he, with 
his valet de chambre, and another servant, 
who were confidants of their master's plea- 
sures, made up to them, and, after pre- 
tending to upbraid Lucy for the impru- 
dence and treachery of her flight, he car- 
ried her to this house of one of those pro- 
fligate dependants, whom his vices had 
made necessary on his estate. 
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When she came to the close of this re- 
cital, the idea of that relation in which 
she stood to him from whom these out- 
rages were suflfered, stopped her tongue } 
she blushed and faultered. ^^ This story," 
said she, *^ I will now forget for ever — exr 
cept to remember that gratitude which I 
owe to you." During the vicissitudes of 
her narration, he had clasped her hand 
with a fearful earnestness, as if he had 
shared the dangers she related ; he pres- 
sed it to his lips. — " Amidst my Lucy's 
present momentous concerns, I would not 
intrude my own ; but I am selfish in the 
little services she acknowledges; I look 
for a return."— She blushed again — " I 
have but little art," said she, " and can- 
not disguise my sentiments ; my Henry 
will trust them on a subject, which at 
present I know his delicacy will forbear." 

Annesly now entered the room, and 
Bolton communicated the trust he was 
possessed of in his behalf, offering to put 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

Sir Thomais situation. — The expression of his 

penitence. 

Next morning Sindall, by the advice of 
his surgeon, was removed in a litter to his 
own house, where he was soon after at- 
tended by an eminent physician in aid of 
that gentleman's abilities. Pursuant to 
his earnest entreaties, he was accompanied 
thither by Annesly and Bolton. Lucy, 
having obtained leave of his medical at- 
tendants, watched her father in the cha- 
racter of nurse. 

They found on their arrival, that Mrs 
Boothby having learned the revolutions of 
the preceding night, had left the place, 
and taken the road towards London. ** I 
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think not of her/' said Sv Thomas ; ''but 
there is another person, whom m j (ofmer 
conduct banished from m j house, whom 
I now wish to see in this assemUage ci 
her friends, the worthy Mrs Wistanly." 
Lucy undertook to write her an account 
of her situation, and to solicit her com- 
pliance with the request of her fsither. The 
old lady, who had still str^igth and acti- 
vity enough for doing good, accepted the 
invitation ; and the day following she was 
with them at Bilswood. 

Sir Thomas seemed to feel a sort of me<^ 
lancholy satisfaction in having the cooh- 
pany of those he had injured assembled 
under his roof. When he was told of Mrs 
Wistanly's arrival, he desired to see her ; 
and taking her hand, *^ I have sent for 
you, madam," said he, " that you may 
help me to unload my soul of the remem- 
brance of the past." He then confessed 
to her that plan of seduction by which he 
had overcome the virtue of Anneslv, and 
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the honour of his sister. " You were a 
witness/' he concluded, " of the fall of 
that worth and innocence which it was in 
the power of my former crimes to destroy ; 
you are now come to behold the retribu- 
tion of heaven on the guilty. By that 
hand whom it commissioned to avenge a 
parent and a sister, I am cut off in the 
midst of my days." — " I hope not. Sir," 
answered she ^ *^ your life, I trust, will 
make a better expiation. In the punish- 
ments of -the Divinity there is no idea, of 
vengeance ; and the infliction of what we 
term evil, serves equally the purpose of 
universal benignity, with the dispensation 
of good." — " I feel," rephed Sir Thomas, 
*^ the force of that observation : the pain 
of this wound ; the presentiment of death, 
which it instils ; the horror with which 
tlie recollection of my incestuous passion 
strikes me ; all these are in the catalogue 
qf my blessings. They indeed take from 
me the world ; but they give me myself." 
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After he had exhausted all the powers 
of medicine, under the direction of some 
of the ablest of the faculty, they acknow- 
ledged all farther assistance to be vain, 
and one of them warned him, in a friend- 
ly manner, of his approaching end. He 
received this intelligence with the utmost 
composure, as an event which he had ex- 
pected from the beginning, thanked the 
physician for his candour, and desired that 
his friends might be summoned around 
him, while he had yet strength enough 
left to bid them adieu. 

When he saw them assembled, he de- 
livered into Bolton's hands a paper, which 
he told him was his will. " To this," 
said he, " I would not have any of those 
privy, who are interested in its bequests ; 
and therefore I had it executed at the be- 
ginning of my illness, without their parti- 
cipation. You will find yourself, my dear 
Harry, master of my fortune, under a con- 
dition, which, I believe, you will not es- 
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teem a hardship. Give me your hand ; 
let me join it to my Lucy's ; — ^there ! — ^if 
Heaven receives the prayer of a penitent, 
it will pour its richest blessings upon you. 
^^ There are a few provisions in that 
paper, which Mr Bolton, I know, will 
find a pleasure in fulfilling. Of what I 
have bequeathed to you, Mrs Wistanly, 
the contentment you enjoy in your pre- 
sent situation makes you independent; 
but I intend it as an evidence of my con- 
sciousness of your deserving. — My much 
injureit friend, for he was once my friend, 
(addressing himself to Annesly,) will ac- 
cept of the memorial I have left him. — 
Give me your hand. Sir; receive my for- 
giveness for that wound which the arm of 
Providence made me provoke fix)m yours ; 
and when you look on a parent's and a 
sister's tomb, spare the memory of him 
whose death shall then have expiated the 
wrongs he did you !" — ^Tears were the on- 
ly answer he received. — He paused a mo- 
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ment ; then looking round with something 
in his eye more elevated and solemn, " I 
have now," said he, '* discharged the 
world : mine has been called a life of plea- 
sure ; had I breath, I could tell you how 
false the title is ; alas ! I knew not how 
to live. Merciful God ! I thank thee— 
thou hast taught me how to die." 

At the close of this discourse, his strength, 
which he had exerted to the utmost, seem- 
ed altogether spent ; and he sunk down in 
the bed, in a state so like death, that for 
some time his attendants imagined him 
to have actually expired. When he did 
revive, his speech appeared to be lost ; he 
could just make a feeble sign for a cordial 
that stood on the table near his bed : he 
put it to his lips, then laid his head on 
the pillow, as if resigning himself to his 
fate. 

Lucy was too tender to bear the scene ; 
her friend, Mrs Wistanly, led her almost 
fainting out of the room ^ " That grief. 



